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Anglo-American Relations 


TOWARD WORLD UNITY IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
By AMBASSADOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, United States Representative to the United Nations 


Delivered at the Pilgrims of the United States of America dimner in honor of Sir Pierson Dixon, New York City, March 4, 1957 


T REALLY warms my heart to meet here tonight in this 

friendly atmosphere. 

Ir brings to mind in particular many previous things 
out of our common Anglo-American past—recollections of 
the fair weather and the foul weather through which we have 
sailed together. 

On just such an occasion as this do we Americans think of 
British courage, of Britain's steadfast faith in herself and 
in her future, and of her great quality—so often proven—of 
not being rattled by adversity. At a Pilgrim’s dinner we 
think in particular of the remark of one of the original 
Pilgrims who, after the first dreadful winter of crop failure, 
sickness and attacks by the Indians, wrote back to England: 

It is not with us as wits other men, whom small things 
can discourage, or small discontentment cause to wish 
themselves at home again.” 

May it ever be that Britons and Americans—and in 
particular those of us who speak for Britain and America in 
international relations—be not easily discouraged. 

Nobody better exemplifies that quality of enduring courage 
than your guest of honor tonight, Sir Pierson Dixon. He and 
| have worked side by side in the United Nations for about 
three years. They have been years of great activity and of 
great pressure. The United Nations is a mirror which reflects 
the world—or perhaps it is more accurate to say that it is 
a seismograph which registers the explosions and vibrations 
which seem constantly to occur in various parts of the world. 
During the last two months of 1956 American and British 
policy, which, happily are so often similar, were not the same. 

For me—and I believe for him too—it was a very painful 
experience. I believed in the policy of the United States of 
America. At the same time I felt a sharp pang of sorrow— 
because for the first time since. World War II our countries 


differed drastically on a major issue. The situation which this 
created was more than a mere difference of opinion on a 
purely intellectual plane; it was something which touched 
the chords of sadness that are deep in the human heart. 

Talking about these things recently in the House of Lords, 
Lord Salisbury made a particularly apt comment when he 
quoted this old verse: 

“The falling out of faithful friends 
“Renewing is of love.” 

He cited this as illustrative of the spirit which should 
inspire us on both sides of the Atlantic. This is the spirit 
which, I am sure, is now at work and out of which I hope 
and believe great things will come. 

Our recent difficulties have made clear to all of us that our 
alliance is something very deep-seated which does—and must 
—transcend mere questions of temporary expediency. Respect 
for principles, for the rights of the individual, for the in- 
stitutions of representative government, for tolerance, for 
religious freedom, for the right to speak one’s mind, for the 
highest concepts of justice—these are all values which give 
meaning and worth to life and which lie at the base of our 
alliance. These things are eternal. We inherit many of them 
directly from Great Britain. 

We must, therefore, have the same kind of close relation- 
ship as that which existed during the war. As the United 
Kingdom is our unique and special ally, so must our relation- 
ship be not only close, but unique and special too. That 
uniqueness expresses itself in the quality of the men whom 
our countries send to each other's capitals—most recently, 
Sir Harold Caccia in Washington and my good friend, John 
Hay Whitney, who has just taken up his post in London. 
It expresses itself in personal relationships such as that which 
it has been my good fortune to enjoy with Bob Dixon. It 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE 


expresses itself too in the way we attack the problems which 
are common to us. 

We must not minimize the seriousness of the problems 
which we face. Nor must we fail to learn by recent painful 
experience. But we must also go ahead with hope and courage 
and thus fortify and give effect to our friendship. 

We must, first, frankly face such differences of opinion as 
exist and set about finding solutions for them. While the 
things which we have in common are more numerous and 
more important than the things about which we differ, there 
is no use in blinking such stubborn facts as geography and 
economics which must inevitably result in differing national 
policies from time to time. Let us, therefore, face up frankly 
to such inevitable differences and mot try to sweep them under 
the rug, mot pretend that they do not exist, and thus not be 
pained and surprised when they come to light, as come to light 
they must. 

To achieve this degree of constructive frankness there must 
be consultation. To be sure, our governments have always 
consulted. But they must intensify these efforts, and on a 
very much wider range of subjects. Not only must we consult, 
but our consultations must not be desultory and inconclusive. 
There must be a real meeting of minds on the whole wide 
range of subjects where agreement is possible, out of which 
common policies are hammered on the anvil of friendly dis- 
cussion. Our agreements should be dynamic; we need more 
than a mere lowest common denominator of non-action. 

Once these agreements have been forged, we must stick 
to them. If either of our two countries thinks a policy ought 
to be changed, there should again be consultation and dis- 
cussion. There must be precise definitions. Words must be 
used in their normal sense and with exactitude. There should 
never be misunderstandings between us because of a failure 
to state positions accurately. As a great British diplomat, 
Harold Nicolson, said, “If truthfulness be the first essential 
for the ideal diplomatist, the second essential is precision.” 

If, in spite of these efforts, there are differences on certain 
subjects, let them and the reasons for them be clearly under- 
stood so that we may each appreciate the other's position. 

All of this will take much understanding, patience, and 
good will. But this much can be set down: that it will be 
well worth whatever trouble it takes, and, further, that, once 
we have achieved this kind of a relationship, we face a future 
of great promise. 

As time goes on, the role of the United Kingdom, already 
great, is bound to become more and more important in world 
affairs. The confidence which the world has in the British 
sense of justice; their unsurpassed experience and skill in 
political leadership; their world-renowned achievements in 
industry and commerce; their brilliance in science and tech- 
nology, notably in the vast new field of atomic power—we 
look to Britain for all these qualities which are so essential 
for the progress of all. 

We can, for example, easily imagine what British leadership 
and influence can do in bringing about a more unified and 
integrated organization of European states. The possibilities 
arising from such union could: presage the end of the cold 
war; raise the general level of civilized conduct throughout 
the world; contribute to the dissolution of world communism; 
and immeasurably advance the development of the world’s 
sense of justice on which alone permanent peace can be based. 

In all of this Great Britain has a unique role to play and 
in all of them she can count on the United States as her faithful 
ally. 

When we go from Europe to the world forum of the 
United Nations, we see, first, the cynicism of those who look 
at the United Nations with only a superficial eye. These 
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cynics often say that the United Nations, having reached a 
total of 80 members who follow a system of bloc voting, can 
accomplish nothing good or constructive. It is said that even 
if you add the states in the American hemisphere south of 
the Canadian border to the members of the Commonwealth 
and add this total to that of Western Europe, you only get 
a total of 40, which is short of a simple majority and nowhere 
near the two-thirds vote which United Nations rules require 
Whereupon ourscynic bemoans the fact that the West has 
lost its so-called “automatic majority” and asks: what hope 
is there for the West to get a fair break? 

Now I am sure that in a similar vein disillusioned persons 
in Asia must point out that the Afro-Asians plus the Arabs 
do not add up to a simple majority, let alone the required 
two-thirds vote. Whereupon they might well ask: what hope 
is there for the East to get a fair break? 

I venture to express the opinion that we would all do 
better if we did not think in terms of blocs. 

When one thinks of the United Kingdom, for example, 
it is impossible to think of her as being exclusively a European 
or even an Atlantic state, since she is so obviously a world 
power with world interests and world influence 

When one thinks of the United States, one cannot think 
of her as being exclusively a state which is a member of the 
American hemisphere, although unquestionably that is where 
Providence and geography has placed us. But we too, are a 
country with world interests and world influence 

There are many countries which are smaller than either the 
United Kingdom or the United States, and, yet, they too 
have world interests because the world is getting so small that 
all of us in one way or another “take in each other's washing”. 

I think therefore that it would be better for the United 
Nations if its members did not approach questions on the 
basis of geographical blocs but thought of them on the basis 
of their merits. There are encouraging signs of a trend away 
from bloc voting and towards deciding issues on their merits 
notably in the condemnation of Soviet brutality in Hungary, 
which drew the support of Asian countries which had never 
before committed themselves on such an issue. This is a 
trend which challenges us all. 

On such a basis I do not worry much about the outcome 
If there is one thing which I have learned as a result of four 
years at the United Nations it is that the sense of justice is 
very much the same in every man. Regardless of whether: 
he comes from Asia, Africa, Europe or America, he has very 
much the same idea of fair play as his fellow man who may 
come from a country 10,000 miles away. That sense of justice 
is expressed in one way or another in almost all governments 
except the Communist government which knows nor the 
meaning of the word. Yet even the individual Russian appears 
to be born with a sense of fair play, however much his govern 
ment may suppress it. The future of the world depends on 
the extent to which we can base international relations on 
chat sense of justice and fair play which is in every human 
heart. On it alone can we build a durable peace. 

In fostering this world-wise sense of fair play the United 
Kingdom, with its traditions of justice going back into remote 
antiquity, and the United States, walking hand in hand, 
together can play an inspiring and constructive role. In par 
ticular, neither the United Kingdom nor the United States 
need ever be afraid of depending on our persuasive powers 
in any open forum. Our systera of popular government brings 
forward each year large numbers of men and women who ar 
eloquent and convincing in argument and who know how 
to conduct themselves in an assembly. 

In a recent article in the New Yorker Magazine the state 
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ment was made that true community feeling only becomes 
a possibility when life is reduced to a size and shape that is 
within each person's range of understanding and sympathy. 
The way to effect unity”, the article said, “is to erect an 
enormous telegraph pole in the sky, visible by mirrors and 
by television to all persons everywhere, and get a kitten stuck 
on top of it. This would break everybody down instantly, 
and the man who would climb the pole and rescue the kitten 
would be Everyman”. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we already have a way to effectuate 
world unity and that is the sense of justice and fair play 
which, at the United Nations, I have detected in every single 
human being whom I have met. 

I have spoken tonight of peoples and nations and govern- 
ments, but, after all, this dinner is given in honor of an 
individual and so I would like to conclude on that note. 
Under the alphabetical system which is followed at the United 
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Nations, he and I sit side by side. So I think I can speak 
with authority. Insofar as an individual can epitomize his 
country’s virtues—and they are virtues which are universally 
admired in this country—Bob Dixon does so. He is a man 
who stands gallant and unafraid. He is a man of principle, 
a man of courage, a man who believes in justice. Like the 
pilgrims of old, he does not get rattled or shaken by ad- 
versity. He retains his sense of proportion about life. He 
remains always the complete man, the delightful friend. 
Thomas Jefferson once listed the “qualities of the mind” in 
the order of their importance, as follows: first, good humor; 
second, integrity; third, industry; and fourth, science. Bob 
Dixon is a first rate example of this Jeffersonian good-humored 
statesman. It is good to have this chance tonight, Mr. Chair- 
man, to join his many friends in paying a well-merited tribute 
to a man who labors so valiantly in the cause of Anglo- 
American friendship and world peace. 


The Preservation of Peace 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN WESTERN GERMANY 
By HEINRICH VON BRENTANO, Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic of Germany 
Delivered before the National Press Club, Washimgton, D. C., March 6, 1957 


R. PRESIDENT, it is a great pleasure to be able to 
M speak to you again today and I thank you for giving 
me this opportunity. Even when I spoke to you the 
first time—it was in October 1955—I fully realized that I 
faced an audience of men who expect a great deal of their 
speakers. That is still my impression. It is no inappropiate 
flattery if I tell you that as a politician one has rarely a chance 
to address an assembly such as the National Press Club, the 
members of which, because of their distinction as journalists, 
contribute so decisively to the formation of opinion both 
here in the United States and throughout the world. 

| propose to deal with the political situation today. But 
before doing so 1 would like to state a fact that indicates, as 
nothing else does, the unrest which dominates the whole 
world: Today, 12 years after the Second World War, we still 
live in a divided world, and the extreme tensions—both cause 
and manifestation of this division—are not fruitful but 
dangerous. They are a direct threat to the peace of the world. 

The preservation of peace has always been the foremost 
object of a purposeful policy based on law and morality. This 
postulate applies all the more today, when men in various parts 
of the world have at their command technical means—I 
hesitate to describe these means as weapons—which could 
extinguish human life on our planet. You will believe me 
if I tell you that we in Germany, in particular, are aware of 
this critical situation. It is in Germany, after all, that the 
partition of the world is demonstrated most clearly. The 
dividing line which cuts the European continent into two 
halves—one free, one slave—runs right across our country 
and strangles the living organism of our people. Thus, the 
partition of the world, to which I have referred, is not only a 
political fact as far as we are concerned, but in our country it 
is evident as a genuine human tragedy. 

Since the end of the war German foreign policy has been 
dominated by three requirements: To do everything within 
its power to end the partition of the country; to do every- 
thing within its power to safeguard freedom in that part of 
Germany in which freedom has been restored as the guiding 





principle of the political and social order, and finally to con- 
tribute everything within its power to the preservation of 
world peace. 

Since 1945 the organic connection between these three 
objectives has not permitted us to pursue a policy directed 
solely and exclusively at the realization of our national aspira- 
tions. 

Realism and honesty demand of us that this political and 
moral qualification also be acknowledged in respect to that 
objective of our policy which—as all of you will understand 
—stirs ouf feelings most deeply: The reunification of Ger- 
many. 

We know that political decisions can be taken only if one 
has the courage to accept certain risks. But a policy of re- 
unification which did not at the same time aim at the protec- 
tion of the freedom of the German people and the preservation 
of world peace would overstep the limits of a legitimate risk. 
Such a policy would be bad, because it would be frivolous. 
The Federal Government and the German people clearly 
recognize this responsibility. 

Fifty million Germans live in freedom and they are deter- 
mined to preserve it in order to pass it on to those Germans 
who today are still oppressed in the Soviet occupied zone. 
This objective guides our foreign policy in the Federal Re- 
public. And this hope nourishes the will to live, and the 
capacity for resistance of the German people in the Soviet 
Zone. 

For this reason there is, to my mind, only one clear and 
unambiguous answer to the question about the correct course 
for German foreign policy: Today’s Federal Republic and to- 
morrow’s reunited Germany must, will, and shall exist in 
unbreakable alliance with the free world. This conviction 
also has found expression in the decisions so far taken by 
the Federal Republic. 

Germany has learned from the experiences of the past. We 
realize that the calamitous dismemberment of Europe was 
one of the causes of the tragic conflicts of recent centuries. 
Our conception of the world has undergone a complete change 
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HEINRICH VON BRENTANO 


as the result of a shift among the political forcés. This 
change compels us to revise our concept of history, if we 
want to look into the future and not live in the past. Through 
their development the European national states have rendered 
an inestimable contribution, the fruits of which have been 
reaped by the entire world. But the European states have 
realized too late that their existence is assured only if they 
live with and for one another. The policy of conflict has led 
to a tragic disintegration of forces and to a deplorable state 
of impotence on the - of a continent which not so long 
ago appeared to be destined to guide the progress of the 
world. 

In Europe we have done everything to draw the proper 
conclusions from this realization. In international and supra- 
national organizations we have joined the European nations 
together and I think I may say that the Federal Republic has 
made a valuable contribution to that which has been done 
so far. In the first instance there was the Council of Europe 
which served the cause of political cooperation. In order to 
secure and to improve our economic and our social order we 
have joined forces in the OEEC and in the Coal and Steel 
Community. We have established the Western European 
Union so as to meet in common a danger threatening all of 
us. All I think that without this European approach we could 
never have dealt with the difficult legacy left by the war for 
the whole of Europe. 

This policy has borne its fruit. It has often been said that 
European cooperation in the first place presupposed the over- 
coming of the German-French conflict. I think I can say 
today that relations between these two nations in the heart 
of the European Continent have not for centuries been so 
good, so friendly, and so receptive toward one another as 
they are today. This new friendship found its outward ex- 
pression in the treaty providing for the return of the Saar to 
Germany. Today and on this occasion I should like to note, 
with satisfaction and gratitude, that this result could be 
achieved only because the German and the French people 
have abandoned the nationalist ideas of bygone days and be- 
cause they—believing in a common future—have taken a 
courageous decision and one which I would like to call ex- 
emplary. 

The negotiations for the establishment of a common 
European market are about to be completed. We hope that 
after a transitional period—agreed on by treaty—160 million 
people will live in an economic area comparable to that of 
the United States. The customs barriers between our countries 
are being dismantled. Economic, communications, and agri- 
cultural policies of the participating states are to be gradually 
but consistently harmonized with one another. And we are 
happy that other European states—such as Britain—cooperat- 
ing with us in the OEEC, have demonstrated their resolve to 
join this common market by means of a free-trade zone. 

In this readiness on the part of Britain, in particular, I see 
a hopeful beginning for future developments. Continental 
Europe has already joined forces with Britain in the Western 
European Union. The agreements on commercial policy in 
respect to the common market and the free-trade zone will 
give further visible expression to the efforts to safeguard 
freedom and peace and to meet a common danger—efforts 
which in themselves are a pledge of solidarity. Simultaneously 
with the common market we are also going to set up the 
European atomic organization; and it is my hope and con- 
viction that this oganization, too, will not be limited to the 
six member nations but will extend to other European states 
either by means of their accession or by means of special 
treaties of association. 

I think that the economic development thereby set in 
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motion is of emmense importance for the whole world. This 
applies also to economic relations between, say, this newly 
emerging Europe and the United States. The vast economic 
area now about to come into being will also offer new op 
portunities for mutual trade. The expansion of the economi 
area will not only help to increase productivity and improve 
well-being, but equally ic will offer new, hitherto hardly 
imaginable markets. 

The United States has decisively contributed to this de 
velopment. We, all of us in Europe, and particularly in Ger 
many, have reason and occasion ever to remember with grati 
tude the generous aid which the United States gave us. With- 
out this aid our endeavors would never have had the success 
to which we can point today with satisfaction. 

But the policy of the United States has achieved still more 
I should like to say that the United States has awakened the 
spirit of mutual interdependence which has been decisive for 
this development. It was always the United States which 
worked for European cooperation, putting into its efforts all 
the political and moral weight of a great, free and independ 
ent people. Here there was no longer any trace of the 
narrow-mindedness of a past epoch; no trace of the fear 
felt by those who always live in the past, who fear such 
cooperation because it might lead to a shift in the political 
and economic balance. Instead, this attitude of the United 
States demonstrated courage and faith in the future. At 
times it seemed that you here in the United States understood 
even better than the Europeans themselves that European 
economic and political cooperation would decide whether 
the European peoples are to live or die. 

And it was out of this spirit of cooperation, out of this 
conviction that the free world must unite of its own free 
will, that the Atlantic community was born. This community, 
it must be understood, is more than the expression of a com- 
mon resolve to meet a common danger, it is more than the 
will to meet injustice and chaos through strength and order 

The German people have pursued the road toward the 
European and the Atlantic community in full awareness of its 
meaning. I speak advisedly of “the German people,” for | 
know that I can speak for 70 million Germans. The Germans 
know that they are an integral componeni of the free world 
and they will neither withdraw from this alliance of their 
own volition nor will they let themselves be severed from 
it by force. The place which the Federal Republic today 
occupies in this cooperation will tomorrow be occupied just 
as unwaveringly and as resolutely by a reunited Germany. 

I resist with all the determination and gravity at my 
command any attempt to describe the German policy implied 
in this attitude as wrong or dangerous. 

Ie cannot be dangerous in any way. For what could give 
the world in the West and East greater security against a 
possible abuse of power on the part of Germany than th 
fact that this Germany joins—of its own free will—the 
community of free peoples in order to safeguard peace in 
concert with them? And I am convinced—to say this right 
away—that the Soviet Union, too, in the long run cannot 
remain blind to this realization. How much more dangerous 
would be a Germany which tomorrow would have to be ex 
pelled and isolated from this community, and left to its own 
devices? This argument should also be considered by those 
who want us Germans to proceed along the path to neutraliza 
tion. I know very well that there are two forms of neutrality, 
but I believe they would be equally calamitous. 

A Germany defenseless and powerless because of an en 
forced neutrality, released from self-imposed and freely 
undertaken commitments, would become a pawn in world 
politics. Seventy million people would become politically 
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homeless, in the true sense of the word. In order to be able 
to exist and to work, such a Germany would have to seek 
friends, since it must perish in isolation. Any link with a 
neighbor would be regarded with distrust by the other neigh- 
bors. In the west and east, attempts would be made to utilize 
for one side or the other the resources of this politically 
homeless people. In this conflict of interests Germany could 
exist only if it were to adopt expediency as a political princi- 
ple. And in any case a vacuum of this kind would sooner 
later be filled by some power intent on destroying a bal- 
nced order 

No less great would be the danger presented by a neutral 
Germany which, left to itself, would have to be prepared to 
meet any possible threat. Her political and, even more, her 
geographic situation would compel Germany to build up 
irmaments far in excess of her capacity. These efforts would 
necessarily be at the expense of economic and social well- 
being. Within a short time they would lead such a neutral 
Germany to the verge of collapse and compel her either to 
capitulate to one side or the other, or to make use of her 
power 

Anyone who genuinely desires a world order of enduring 
peace should not express such ideas nor give such advice. 
[hese ideas reveal—permit me to say this—a shocking lack 
1f political common sense and they show that their exponents 
still cherish concepts belonging to the past century and that 
they think in categories which no longer apply to the present 
rime 

Nor can this realization be evaded by plans and designs 
which appeal to the emotions and ignore realities. Certainly, 
we also want a European security system as part of a world- 
wide security system which would free the world from fear 
ind would secure peace. But it is dangerous to substitute high- 
sounding theories for nonexistent realities. 

I do not deny by any means the value of multilateral arbi- 
tration agreements. I do not deny at all the value of non- 
aggression treaties. I do not deny by any means the tremendous 
importance of a disarmament agreement based on effective 
controls. I do not deny, by all means, the importance of pledges 
and mutual assistance in case of aggression. But the most 
recent tragic, historic developments have shown us that 
declarations of this kind do not have any value in themselves 
and that their validity depends on the extent to which 
they can be implemented. 

We know the charter of the United Nations. The German 
people and the German Government support the moral 
principles laid down in that document without any qualifica- 
tion. We follow with admiration and sympathy the effort to 
give effect to these principles within the limits set to the 
United Nations through the organization's statute. I have in 
mind here the ceaseless endeavors to remove the tensions in 
the Near East. President Eisenhower has made a decisive 
contribution to these endeavors by his bold initiative, an 
nitiative conscious of responsibility. 

But it is not a signed and pledged Magna Charta of peace 
which brings peace to the world. It is, rather, the actions of 
those who endorse these objectives. And here we note a dis- 
crepancy between word and deed which could be denied 
only by a dreamer or a utopian. 

| believe that we Germans, above all, can say this: The 
policy of the Soviet Union toward the German people consti- 
utes a constant and flagrant violation of these principles. 
The maintenance of a hated system alien to the German 
people in the Soviet occupied zone; the refusal to restore 
to 17 million Germans their freedom of choice; and absurd 
thesis of the reality of two German states which the German 
people would repudiate almost unanimously on the day of 
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free elections; all these facts of which I have spoken, are in- 
deed tantamount to a constant and incessant aggression by the 
Soviet Union against the German people, a permanent, un- 
justified intervention in the rights of a free people. And if | 
recall the fate meted out to nations who have to live within 
the Soviet orbit, when they demand only a little more freedom, 
a little more of their human rights and dignity—I am thinking 
here particularly of the unspeakable tragedy, which occurred in 
Hungary during the last few months—then this discrepancy 
becomes crystal clear. 

The German people want to live in peace with all the 
nations of the world. All of us in Germany have experienced 
the horrors of war and we still bear a heavy burden as the 
result of a criminal policy for which a German Government 
was responsible. We realize what a military conflict would 
mean, particularly for people like the Germans whose 
geographic position places them in the middle of the area 
of tension. Therefore, we are ready to do everything to remove 
this tension. But we are not prepared to commit suicide. 

We have very concrete ideas about an effective security 
system which should not divide but unite the world. A fre« 
and reunited Germany would willingly take its place within 
such a system, and also make some sacrifice for it. But it is 
not prepared to sever and to isolate itself from the fre« 
world. A free and reunited Germany is prepared to accept 
any risk which others are ready to share. But it is not prepared 
co undertake solely and by itself a risk which would cost it 
its freedom and its very existence. 

Germany is prepared to maintain good neighborly rela- 
tions also with the countries of the eastern bloc and with the 
Soviet Union; but it is not prepared to sacrifice to this end 
the alliance with the free world and the friendship with 
peoples to whom the German people feel themselves bound 
by historical, cultural and spiritual ties. A free and reunited 
Germany is prepared to provide every security which is 
granted to itself. But it is not prepared to accept less security 
than others. It is prepared to accept without discussion 
ideological differences exemplified by the political order of 
other countries, and to acknowledge that every people has 
the right to establish its own political order. But a free and 
reunited Germany is not prepared to renounce this right 
for itself and to submit to a political order which does not 
correspond to its ideas. 

History has placed a tremendous burden upon the Ameri- 
can people during the last few years. Sometimes, surely, the 
American statesman and the American citizen must have 
felt the temptation to evade this responsibility. And there 
have been many disappointments which could have served 
as Outward occasion for such a decision. If I appeal as a 
German and as a European to this responsibility, I do so 
because I can state, at the same time, that we are conscious 
of the duties arising therefrom for ourselves. The systems 
of alliance which we have joined are not expedients designed 
to achieve a certain aim of any member. We have to fulfill 
a common task: We should be aware of our mutual obliga- 
tions, that is to say, we should always be ready to subordinate 
our special interest of the moment to the common task 
and to common objectives. 

I have no doubr that this united community of the free 
peoples of the world will succeed in solving, jointly, the 
tasks which history and politics have set us. This applies 
also to the special problem which touches us Germans so 
profoundly: The secure freedom of the united Germany. | 
have no doubr that all the peoples of the world pledged to 
freedom will support us in the solution of this problem. And | 
do not doubt that with constancy and resolution we shal! 
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also persuade the Soviet Union that the interests of the Soviet 
people themselves is compatible with the achievement of this 
aim—perhaps they can be satisfied only through the achieve- 
ment of this aim. 

The last few months have shown us that the will to live 
in freedom is deeply rooted in human nature. Years of 
oppression and of indoctrination were unable to change 
human nature. This will to freedom is like a divine spark— 
it can be smothered but not extinguished. 
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It is our common task to help the cause of freedom and 
of law to prevail wherever it is still suppressed. But we do 
not want to do this by using force. Might must serve right 
to become effective as a principle of order. But right must 
also avail itself of might when it is threatened with viola 
tion. 

Years ago I read here in Washington an_ inscription 
with which I would like to conclude: “Eternal vigilance is 


the price of liberty.” 


Comity and Commonsense 
in the Middle East 


SUEZ, BOUNDARIES, ARMS, REFUGEES AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, Senator from Massachusetts 


Delivered at the 1957 Brotherhood Year Observance of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24, 1957 


T IS a rare honor and privilege to be with you tonight 
upon the occasion of the national brotherhood banquet 
sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 

and jews, and the presentation to A. M. Luntz of the 
national human relations award which he so richly de- 
serves. The national conference and its annual brotherhood 
observances, which I know have a special meaning to Cleve- 
land, have long ago proven to be a permanent, valuable part 
of American life, enriching our heritage, stimulating our 
conscience, and overseeing the progress of human relations 
in our land. We honor here at this dinner tonight a principle— 
a principle we call brotherhood—in the hope that all Ameri- 
cans will honor this principle in their hearts all year round. 

Brotherhood, tolerance, enlightened relations between mem- 
bers of different ethnic groups—these are, after all, simply an 
extension of the concept upon which all free organized 
society is based. Some call this concept comity or sodality, or 
reciprocity. Some find it in the Golden Rule, others in the 
teachings of Hillel, others in Rousseau’s social contract. Our 
Declaration of Independence calls it “the consent of the 
governed.” Political leaders refer to “the art of compromise, 
or the concurrent majority.” The ancient Greeks and Romans 
called it civitatis philia, or civic friendship. 

It is upon this principle and practice, by whatever name 
it may be called and regardless of what form it takes, that free 
societies function, governments operate, and orderly, amicable 
relations between civilized human beings go on. For although 
the continued presence of sanctions is a necessary part of 
any legal structure, we depend, in the last analysis, not upon 
our police force and our jails for the preservation of law and 
order, but upon voluntary observance and self-restraint. We 
all pay taxes to Secretary Humphrey without a court order 
(with a few notable exceptions); comply with laws we 
bitterly dislike; and respect the rights and privileges of others 
even when those rights and privileges necessarily interfere 
with our own. 

The family also functions on this same basis of comity. 
Sanctions are available in the home, too, as I recall, but 
obviously a child is not to be beaten into observing every 
customary rule of conduct from morning to night. On the 
contrary, we take it for granted that such observance comes 
as a matter of course. 


What is true in the relations of the family at home can be 
equally true, I believe, in the family of nations. Without som« 
super-sovereign, some police force, some guaranteed enforce 
ment and punishment, most scoffers say, there can be no such 
thing as international law and order. But such an attitude 
fails to recognize that comity, not sanctions, is the basis of 
law and order among free equals. 

Actually we generally overlook the myriad ways in which 
nations make adjustments and concessions with each other 
every day, respecting their own obligations and the rights of 
others, without ever suggesting a resort to war, sanctions, or 
even litigation. Diplomatic privileges, for example, commercial 
treaties, international arbitration decisions—all are observed 
as a matter of course by nations politically antagonistic as 
well as friendly, even when the result is domestically un 
popular. 

This worldwide concept of civic friendship or comity, it 
seems to me, and not war or sanctions or even legalism, is 
the true basis of an orderly international community. A great 
Secretary of State, Elihu Root, expressed it this way just 50 
years ago: 

“Just as the true basis of the peace and order in which we 
live is not fear of the policeman but the self-restraint of 
people and their willingness to obey the law and regard th 
rights of others, just as the true basis of business is not the 
sheriff with a writ of execution but the voluntary observance 
of the rules and obligations of business life, so the true basis 
of peace among men is to be found in a just and considerate 
spirit among the people who rule our modern democracies, in 
their regard for the right of other countries, in their desire to 
be fair and kindly, in their willingness to recognize facts and 
to weigh arguments which make against one’s own country as 
well as those which make for one’s own country.” 

It seems to me tonight that this Nation would do well to 
bear in mind this concept of civitatis philia as we consider 
the tense and troubled situation in the Middle East. For it 
is unfortunate, I think, that our chief concern has been with 
sanctions and hostilities, with troop authorizations and con 
stitutional powers. In the Senate we have spent nearly 
months debating the President's Middle East resolution. | 
have supported that resolution in committee and will vote 
for it on the floor. But once it is passed, signed and proclaimed 
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ro the world, we will still not be one step nearer than we were 
2 months ago to a solution of the real problems of the Middle 
East—including access to Suez and the Gulf of Aqaba, homes 
for Arab refugees, permanent national boundaries, develop- 
ment of the River Jordan resources, political and economic 
instability, and an end to continuous border raids and tension. 
For the resolution we have been debating has absolutely 
nothing to do with those problems. It offers guns and money— 
but guns and money are not the Middle East’s basic need. 

Similarly, the invocation of sanctions by the United Nations, 
or the adoption of denunciatory resolutions, upon which the 
world’s attention is presently concentrated, will not—regard- 
less of their effect on the immediate crisis in that area—con- 
tribute anything to a long-range solution of the major prob- 
lems of the Middle East. The U. N. must, of course, take 
prompt and effective action to meet aggression—but let no 
one be deceived into believing that the Middle East crisis 
will be over once Israeli troops are pulled back and the Suez 
Cana! cleared. Little is to be accomplished by merely restoring 
the muddled and frictional situation out of which the present 
crisis came. 

What we clearly need in the Middle East, and need quickly, 
in my Opinion, is a final entente, a permanent settlement of 
all major problems which reasonable men and nations can 
accept—a settlement, in short, based not on armed truce 
but on comity, accepted not out of fear but out of civic 
friendship. 

Such a settlement cannot and need not give any nation all 
she would like—each side will have to make concessions. 
But recall, if you will, the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842 
between the United States and Canada—how unpopular it 
was on both sides of the line; how both Mr. Webster and 
Lord Ashburton were denounced for sacrificing the rights of 
their people. (Indeed, Webster and Ashburton finally con- 
vinced the Senate and Parliament respectively, it is said, only 
after each had used a different map to pretend that he had 
in reality cheated the other.) And yet the peace and pros- 
perity to both countries flowing from that much abused 
settlement for more than a century have been worth several 
thousand times as much as the value of all the territory that 
was in dispute. 

I am convinced that if Arab, Israeli, and world leaders can 
once agree in a spirit of civic philia and endure the obloquy 
from home that was endured by Webster and Ashburton a 
permanent settlement can be reached in the Middle East 
which will be worth in terms of peace and prosperity for both 
sides in terms of men and money devoted to something more 
constructive than war many million times the value of all 
the disputed points that keep them apart. 

Ir is not enough to say as our own officials have repeatedly 
said that we are willing to discuss long-range solutions once 
all other current problems have been met. For the two are 
not unrelated. In Indochina and elsewhere western nations 
have in the past taken this attitude of delaying discussions 
for a permanent settlement until after hostilities cease—only 
to discover that the absence of such an agreement aggravated 
the hostilities until finally a settlement had to be reached 
after needless harm to our cause had been done. We have 
the responsibility now to deal with basic causes of conflict as 
well as the conflict itself. We have the responsibility now to 
approach the problem as a whole not on a piecemeal basis— 
to let Israel, Egypt and all the world know that we look for 
a solution ending all outstanding differences not simply Egypt's 
current grievances against Israel. 

I do not wish to oversimplify endlessly complex problems 
or load unnecessary burdens upon our troubled diplomatic 
officials. But I respectfully urge that the Government of the 
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United States—through its Department of State, its United 
Nations delegation, and perhaps through a Presidentia! 
declaration of a status equal to the less long-range declarations 
on the Gulf of Aqaba and Communist aggression—promptly 
set forth, after consultation with Arab, Israeli, and other world 
leaders, a specific and comprehensive formula for a permanent 
Middle East settlement—a settlement to be offered and ac- 
cepted in a spirit of civic friendship—a settlement based nor 
upon force of arms or fear of men, but upon commonsense and 
comity. 

Permit me to suggest some of the principles and procedures 
which I believe to apply. 

First, let us consider the problem of the Suez Canal. In our 
concern over its obstruction we have very nearly forgotten 
what started the dispute in the first place. Whether Egypt's 
rights flow from sovereignty, suzerainty, or dominion is not 
as crucial as an accommodation by both Egypt and all user 
nations, by which the canal will be in full operation, benefit- 
ing Egypt through the revenues it provides and benefiting 
the world by offering free and open transit to the ships of 
all nations without discrimination or political interference 
The canal can be enlarged and deepened to make its con- 
tinued operation even more profitable to Egypt. The dues 
and charges on canal passage can be mutually agreed upon: 
the proportion of net income to be allotted to further cana! 
maintenance and development can be mutually agreed upon: 
and all unresolved disputes concerning the canal in the future 
can be referred for impartial arbitration. Discussions can 
begin with a clean slate, not on the basis of legal fictions or 
ancient treaties or aggressive threats, but on the basis of mutual! 
benefits and comity. 

Secondly, let us consider the inseparable problems of 
national boundaries and aggression. Instead of devoting our 
efforts to determining what kind of arms balance at what 
level will maintain existing armistice lines, permanent boun- 
daries must be fixed, not necessarily along the present lines. 
This is not an unprecedented problem—the United States and 
Canada, as mentioned, and scores of other neighbors, have 
successfully settled such boundary disputes time and time 
again, including those that had caused or seemed certain to 
cause an outbreak of war. I would recommend consideration 
in this regard of the familiar device of an International Boun. 
dary Commission, staffed by impartial experts in geography 
economics, and history as well as diplomacy and internationa! 
law, men who can draw reasonable, practical lines that both 
sides can live with, ignoring sentimental claims and giving 
neither side all it seeks. 

Once such boundaries are determined, the United Nations 
and the United States could sponsor a security guaranty or 
exchange of treaties formally fixing those lines, and preventing 
their alteration by force. Such a solution would immediately 
reduce not only tensions but the need for armaments expendi- 
tures both in Israel and the Arab States. The same treaties 
fixing boundaries could renounce the use or threat of force 
for aggressive purposes, and provide for progressive limita- 
tions of armaments. A special United Nations Commission 
on Arms Traffic could be established to prevent outside na- 
tions, Communist or otherwise, from renewing the Middle 
East arms race; and a more permanent United Nations force 
could police the area, much as it is now, until all threats to 
peace have vanished. The mutual benefits flowing to the entir« 
area—in terms of a higher standard of living, new economic 
development, and an end to constant fear and slaughter— 
would be immeasurable. The achievement of such benefits 
requires only the spirit of philia. 

Third, let us consider the problems of Arab Palestinian 
refugees. Their impoverished and tragic existence in make- 
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shift camps near Israel's borders offers a constant source of 
national antagonism, economic chaos, and Communist ex- 
ploitation of human misery. Stop-gap solutions are frequently 
offered, and there is talk of forcing either Israel or the Arab 
States to take all of them. Bur let us apply the spirit of 
brotherhood and comity. Let those refugees be repatriated 
to Israel at the earliest practical date who are sincerely willing 
to live at peace with their neighbors, to accept the Israeli 
Government with an attitude of civitatis philia. Those who 
would prefer to remain in Arab jurisdiction should be re- 
settled in areas under control of governments willing to help 
their Arab brothers, if assisted and enabled to earn their own 
living, make permanent homes, and live in peace and dignity. 
The refugee camps should be closed. Those who suffered 
actual losses of property or bank accounts in flight should be 
compensated by Israel. New water utilization and arable land 
projects should be instituted to assist their resettlement in 
Arab countries. 

All of this will require financial assistance. Israel will need 
assistance in making cormpensation payments; the Arab States 
will need assistance in developing land and water projects. 
The means for such assistance I shall mention in a moment. 
But I want to stress again the mutual benefits that flow from 
a settlement of comity—the removal of an obstacle to peace, 
the dispersal of a threat to Israel, the elimination of a con- 
dition depressing Arab wages and living standards, the devel- 
opment of Arab resources—such a settlement should not be 
impossible of conclusion. Certainly this country, populated 
from the beginning by refugees, exiles, and immigrants, 
should not think it impossible. 

Fourth, what about economic and resource development and 
assistance? Mutual economic benefit is the key I have stressed 
with respect to Suez, boundaries, disarmament, and refugees. 
But these benefits are not limited to the Middle East alone. 
The entire world, and certainly the United States, will obtain 
considerable economic advantage in the prevention of war 
and the end of an armaments race in that area. Thus all nations, 
led by our own, should be willing to invest the funds necessary 
to attain this goal. 

I would propose, therefore, a Middle East Regional Re- 
sources Fund, under the auspices of the United Nations and 
the World Bank, for assisting in the stimulation, initiation, 
and financing through loans and grants of resource develop- 
ment and other projects in the area. Soil projects could include 
harnessing the waters of the Nile for the benefit of the 
Sudan, Ethiopia and Uganda as well as Egypt; coordinated 
development of the resources of the Jordan River Valley for 
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the benefit of Israel and the three Arab States through which 
it flows; the development of arable land and irrigation pro 
jects for the resettlement of refugees, and a loan to Israel 
to help her make compensation payments to refugees; and 
a Middle Eastern nuclear center, similar to the Asian nuclear: 
center already proposed, which could bring untold benefits in 
energy utilization to former deserts and wastelands. Thes« 
projects would be developed and administered under the aus 
pices and control of the nations in the region, who would 
also participate in their financing wherever feasible (and many 


‘of these nations are not poor), much as our States participate 


in Federal grant programs which assist and stimulate them to 
greater action. The burdens would once again be shared- 
the benefits would once again be mutual. Conflicting rights 
would be involved, of course, just as they are in disputes be 
tween our States over the rights to our great rivers—but such 
disputes can always be resolved. 

The problems I have discussed tonight—Suez, boundaries 
arms, refugees, and economic development—are all closely 
inter-related. It is to be expected that one or both sides will 
find objections to one or more of the solutions outlined. Bur 
I am convinced that as a permanent “package,” there is no 
single obstacle to the achievement of a comprehensive Middl« 
East solution, based upon comity and commonsense. It is 
time for this nation to take the lead in seeking such a solution 
instead of devoting all of our efforts to warnings and debates 
about temporary, symptomatic crises that cannot be ended 
apart from the whole pattern. 

I realize the danger of idealizing hard, practical problems 
or discussing bitter national emotions. I realize we have been 
talking in grandiose terms about comity and civic friendship 
and reasonable men. It is easier to propose than to implement 
a new start on Suez, an International Boundary Commission 
a United Nations security guaranty, a special commission on 
arms traffic, a permanent United Nations police force, re 
patriation and resettlement of refugees, a Middle East national! 
resources fund and an Asian nuclear center, to mention some 
of the specific proposals I have offered tonight. But thes 
concepts which we have been discussing are no more un 
realistic than the concept of American brotherhood—the task 
is nO more insurmountable than that once facing the Nationa! 
Conference of Christians and Jews—and if we dedicate ou: 
selves to that task with the same kind of determination and 
patience and understanding, we can achieve in that troubled 
Middle Eastern area the permanent peace that every man 
and nation desires. 







Is Credit Too Scarce and Too Costly? 


RATIONING BY PRICE OR REGULATION MUST BE TOLERATED 
By CARL E. ALLEN, President, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, January 21, 1957 


been privileged as a member of your audience to 

listen to a number of excellent talks from this platform. 
I consider it a great compliment, Mr. Crow, to be invited 
to talk here today. 

And I find this occasion pleasant also because I like Detroit 
so much. From a business and banking standpoint I am 
better acquainted with Detroit and lower Michigan than with 
any other part of the Seventh Federal Reserve District. That 


Te IS certainly a very pleasant occasion for me. I have 





acquaintance over a period of thirty years has brought many 
close and dear friendships. I see a number of old friends 
here today. I consider their presence a compliment, too, 
because my friends know how inexperienced I am in speaking 
to audiences which have the knowledge of economic matters 
that you possess. 

Today we are considering the question “Is Credit Too 
Scarce and Too Costly?” I became President of the Federal! 
Reserve Bank of Chicago less than four months ago, on 
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October Ist. Then, as now, there were those who answered 
today’s question with a very firm “yes.” They complained 
that credit was too scarce; that it was too costly. 

Now the complaining voices seem to me to have been in 
the minority. But some of them were voices that I recognized. 
They belonged to business and professional men whom I 
respected for their accomplishment and for their character. 

Having in mind the part that the Federal Reserve System 
plays in the supply and cost of credit, I concerned myself 
first with reviewing just what it is the System and the Federal 
Reserve Banks in particular are supposed to do. 

Che Federal Reserve System was established by the Congress 
ind much legislation touches on it. Probably the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 and the Employment Act of 1946 are 
the two most important pieces of that legislation. From those 
icts and others, the broad objectives of the Federal Reserve 
System are today generally recognized as— 

|. The protection of the dollar's purchasing power by the 

maintenance of a sound credit and banking system, and 
The encouragement of economic growth and high levels 
of employment by reliance on flexibility in credit policy. 

And so, in considering the question that we ask here today, 
we must bear in mind the responsibilities of the Federal 
Reserve System as defined by Congress. And we must re- 
member that those Acts of Congress represented the wishes of 
the American people. They were enacted following periods 
of serious business and financial difficulties—not immediately 
following those periods of depression, but several years after. 
In other words, they do not represent hasty action—rather, 
they were carefully considered pieces of legislation. Un- 
doubtedly they reflected the impatience of the American 
people with the costs of avoidable excesses of expansion and 
ontraction. 

As you might expect, there has been very little disagreement 
from any quarter with the objective of avoiding excesses. 
But misgivings have arisen about the actions taken to achieve 
that end. For example, opinions differ on the diagnosis of 
economic conditions and prospects which prompt policy 
actions. There are those, too, who have definite and fixed 
deas of a minimum monetary diet regardless of economic 
conditions. Still others prefer a different timing and dosage 
than the monetary authority adopts. And, finally, there are 
hose who really have no opinion on either the need for action, 
the remedy, or the timing, but who want, above all, to be sure 
that the costs and inconveniences of any policy are borne 
by someone else. 

As to deciding whether to act, and when and how, it is 
unfortunate that monetary policy cannot wait until all in- 
formed opinion is in agreement. In a sense, that would be 
ilmost like fixing a course of medical treatment after the 
patient had departed this world. Early detection of the evi- 
dence of bad health simplifies the treatment and brightens 
the outlook—it may be the difference between success and 
failure in averting the excesses with which we are confronted. 

The problem we face today is to avoid the costs of rates 
f economic growth in excess of the community's savings— 
rates of growth which cannot be realized without exposure 
to inflation. When our resources, both human and otherwise, 
ire fully employed, the Federal Reserve must use its influence 
ro restrain disproportionate growth in money and credit. In 
these circumstances an expansion which is fully responsive 
ro demand can only lead to increased prices and to reinforce- 
men: of speculative activities. This is because at any given 
moment we have only so many hands, so many brains to 
lirect them and so many machines for them to work on. When 
\| are fully employed, they can produce only so much goods 
nd only so many services. Beyond that point, adding to 
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demand can only force up the price for the existing supply. 
Opening the money faucet will not enlarge the stream from 
the goods and services faucet. 

Today, concern over a sluggish rate of economic growth 
is not an issue. On the contrary, our present day economy is 
trying to expand its consumption and add to its stock of 
public and private plant at a too rapid rate. There is too 
much growth, not too little! Moreover, this is not a harmless 
excess that we can ignore; rather it is one that threatens the 
worth of the dollar. 

Let's summarize the present situation in which some people 
say that money is too scarce and too costly. (1) Employment 
is and has for some time been at all-time peaks. (2) Many 
of our basic industries are and have been producing at full 
capacity and some beyond rated capacity. (3) Wholesale 
prices of industrial commodities are averaging more than 8 
per cent higher than in mid-1955. (4) Consumer prices rose 
by mearly 2.5 per cent in a year. (5) An old-fashioned capital 
goods boom is putting a severe strain on savings. 

For some months now the demand for credit to finance 
industrial and commercial plant and equipment expenditures, 
inventories, public works and housing has exceeded the avail- 
able supply of savings. A very large proportion of this demand 
was met in 1956, as witness the increase in over-all debt of 
more than 30 billion dollars. Included in that $30 billion 
are 514 billions more of loans by banks to business, 51 
billions more in new corporate debt issues, almost 3 billions 
more to consumers, over 10 billions more in residentia! 
mortgages, and 4 billions more to state and local governments 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that some businesses, sdfne 
individuals and some units of government have had to post- 
pone expansion plans. 

Why shouldn't the Federal Reserve meet all of these 
demands in full—then money would surely not be too scarce 
or too costly. If that proposition were put as a proposal to 
start the Government presses to rolling out currency, those 
who cry for enough for everyone would be a pitifully dis- 
credited minority. Yet that would be precisely the effect if 
the Federal Reserve were to provide the banks with enough 
reserves to meet all the current demand for funds. 

We hear quite often that, granted there isn’t enough for 
all, there are better ways of dividing up what we have. The 
burden of a credit restraint policy is said to fall most heavily 
or even exclusively upon small businesses, upon home con- 
struction, and upon state and local governments. Let’s examine 
the apportioning machinery that we have. 

On this point I would like to quote Bill Martin, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
“The task of the Federal Reserve, under today’s conditions, 
is to determine the volume of credit that needs to be made 
available in order to keep our economy running in high 
gear—but not overstrain . We do not undertake—and 
I do not know how it can be otherwise, short of some form 
of dictatorship—to say how a given supply of credit shall 
be allocated.” We can put this same thing somewhat differ- 
ently—resources, human and otherwise, move into one of 
several alternative uses mainly in response to price. This is 
true whether we speak of human beings, iron and steel, 
copper, aluminum, agricultural products or what have you 
Human beings still tend to gravitate towards jobs which offer 
the highest returns—materials into uses bidding the highest 
for them. 

This reliance on the market place to determine the most 
efficient use of resources is the principal difference between 
a private enterprise economy and a collectivist society. It is 
not always perfect but we believe strongly that it is apt to 
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yield better results over the years than the judgment of any 
individual or group. 

This way of doing things is reflected in the very structure 
of the Federal Reserve System, our credit and_ financial! 
institutions, and in our credit and money markets. We have 
institutions which in competition with each other gather the 
nation’s savings and allocate them ‘to borrowers in a similarly 
competitive process. Subject to lorig-established rules of risk 
and credit worthiness and to some legal restraints, these funds 
will tend to go to the highest bidder just as do materials and 
manpower. Using the market system we cannot make credit 
more readily available or cheaper for one set of borrowers 
without making it cheaper and more plentiful for all bor- 
rowers. I am not critical of this way of doing things. Quite 
to the contrary—lI feel it to be the most efficient and the only 
one that is wholly consistent with a private enterprise 
economy. 

I have made an effort to find out whether smali businesses 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve District are bearing the brunt 
of current credit restraint policies. The statistics are fragmen- 
tary and not directly to the point. But they certainly indicate 
that small businesses have participated in the unprecedented 
expansion in credit of the past few years. More than 50 
per cent of the business loans at large banks are being made 
to small businesses. Many bankers have told me that as a 
matter of policy they make a special effort to accommodate 
their small business customers. 

State and local governments undertaking very large pro- 
grams of public works, including very urgently needed schools, 
are said to be caught in a vise. A strong demand for funds 
has raised interest costs above what they are legally permitted 
to pay. Some issues have been postponed. Among these have 
been some revenue bonds for purposes which apparently are 
not urgent enough to make the enterprise self-liquidating at 
current interest rates. 

Of course I feel that government use of savings must 
compete with other money demands, just as they must 
compete for manpower and for materials, and for the same 
reasons. As you know, state and local issues have an im- 
portant tax advantage. It seems to me that one jaw of this 
vise is of our own making—namely, the legal restrictions 
which provide for upper limits to interest rates. Such limits 
in some cases effectively prevent bidding for needed funds 
I am not attempting to advise the affected state and local 
governments, but surely the taxpayers must know that higher 
interest rates are a much smaller cost than inflationary rises 
in building costs. 

The record shows that in the last fifteen years building 
costs, as measured by labor and material costs, have risen 
nearly one and one-half times. A school building which cost 
one million dollars in 1941 would cost around 2 million 
dollars today, and about 85 per cent of that increase came 
during those long periods of plentiful and cheap money during 
the war and the early postwar years. The additional borrowing 
costs of building a school which result from a credit restraint 
policy are only a fraction of the increased building costs 
which were caused—not by tight money but by the reverse 
It is the erosion of the “building” dollar that is principally 
responsible for the big increase in the school tax burden. 

The assertion has been made recently that higher interest 
rates add to inflationary rises in prices since they enter into 
business costs. It seems to me that this superficial observation 
overlooks the economic role played by price. Rising interest 
rates reflect a growing demand for credit relative to the 
amount of funds available for lending. In this process a basic 
economic adjustment takes place. A number of consumers and 
businesses, attracted by the higher rates, will forego their own 
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expenditure plans and make their funds available to others 
Others will postpone expenditure plans because the rates are 
too high, in their judgment. In this way higher rates tend to 
reduce the demand for funds while adding to the supply. The 
pearl in the oyster is not what happens to interest rates but in 
the induced postponement of expansion plans; thus the exces 
sive demand for resources is reduced and the upward pressures 
on prices abated. 

Viewing recent restiveness with monetary policy as 
comparative newcomer on the scene, I am left with two 
general impressions. The first is that attaining the goal of 
orderly economic growth is not without immediate 
In a period of credit restraint all users of credit can expect 
to pay more for funds. Some may not get all that they want 
and feel entitled to. Still others may be denied credit a 
commodation. In a word, these are times when rationing in 
some form—by price or by regulation—must be tolerated 

My second general impression is that we ought not to 
“go soft” on the damages which chronic inflation can caus« 
us. I think I am on safe grounds when I say that never befor: 
in our history have so many people had such a direct and 
such a compelling stake in economic growth and in the 
avoidance of fluctuations in purchasing power which often 
have accompanied it. This is because of the spectacular in 
creases in pension and retirement plans that are built on 
the assumption of a stable dollar. As of now, there are very 
few people working who are not accruing pension benefits 
in dollar terms. Twenty-five years ago fewer than 2! million 
persons participated in private pension plans—and abou 
114 million Government workers were also covered 
plans have risen from 2! to 12 million. Social security covers 
nearly all of these and over 50 million others, and then othe: 
public plans cover an additional 742 million persons. It is 
estimated that balances in such funds now total more than 
65 billion dollars. 

I don’t think any of us question the stake in a stable dolla: 
of life insurance policyholders, or of individuals’ holdings of 
Government bonds. In the last ten years the number of 
policyholders in life insurance companies has risen from 
million to 115 million and insurance in force from 152 ¢ 
372 biliions of dollars. Individuals’ holdings of Government 
bonds amount to about 65 billions of dollars. 

If we add these three forms of dollar savings—the pensior 
plans, life insurance, individual holdings of Government 
bonds—we arrive at a figure of about one-half trillion dollars 
Maybe you're like I am—I am not used to, yet, thinking in 
terms of trillions; but I guess one-half trillion dollars 
500 billion dollars. And that isn’t all. A sizable proportion of 
the imvestors in savings and loan corporations, in mutual 
savings banks and in savings accounts at commercial banks 
consider such savings as long-term investments. These have 
expanded rapidly in recent years in both numbers and amounts 
and now add up to about 104 billion dollars. 

Funds set aside in these ways represent, for the most part 
as you know, security for the retirement age and for emergency 
use. Those of us now contributing to such funds, or holding 
other forms of dollar claims—and that includes virtually 
every adult as well as the older people now receiving the 
benefits—have an obvious and enormous stake in seeing to it 
that the value of these dollars is not eroded away. So far 
as I know, the surest way to accomplish this is to work for 
stable, orderly economic growth, and when I say stable and 
orderly, I mean without the excesses of either inflation or 
deflation. 

I have mentioned some pretty big figures as representing 
the huge—and the steadily increasing—stake which most of 
have in 
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the stability of the dollar. And I think there is increasing 
awareness of the importance of that stake and its dependence 
upon proper monetary policy. Knowing what we have and 
how to protect it may explain why the number and the volume 
‘f complaints about tight money have been decreasing. At 
least, that is what I think has happened. 

Before closing I would like to make an observation which 
; by no means original but which I think can bear repeating. 
Ir is that an appropriate monetary and credit policy cannot 
by itself assure stable, orderly economic growth. The decisions 
of business, the decisions of labor, of agriculture, consumers, 
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and the decisions of Government bear heavily upon the out- 
come. This is necessarily so in a private enterprise economy. 
For these reasons, each of the interests in our population must 
shoulder partial responsibility for the over-all outcome. Their 
understanding that there are short-run limits to our capacity 
to expand—whether it be in plant and equipment, in profits, 
in wages and salaries or in consumption—should temper 
their demands for credit accommodation in times such as these. 

Thanks very much for listening to what I have had to say. 
Under today’s conditions I do not consider that credit is 
either too scarce or too costly. I hope you agree. 


Not by Bread or Bombs Alone 


UNITED NATIONS CONFRONTED WITH A NEW DANGER 
By PALMER HOYT, Publisher, The Denver Post, Denver, Colorado 


Delivered before the Conference of National Organizations called by the American Association for the United Nations, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1957 


R. CHAIRMAN, Mrs. Roosevelt, Members of the 
M American Association for the United Nations. It is a 

privilege for me to address this distinguished group 
on a subject of great mutual interest. 

Ir is a pleasure, too, because on this day, March 4, 1957, 
many of us feel, here and throughout the world, that man’s 
age-long dream of peace is less a dream today than it was 
yesterday. 

This dream and the hope of its fulfillment is cognate to the 
subject of our discussing this: The United Nations. 

We can this day rejoice together in the recent record and 
the cumulative accomplishments of the United Nations. 

We can give thanks, too, for the dedicated work of the 
leaders of the Association, and particularly to the untiring 
efforts of Clark M. Eichelberger and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Because of man’s dream of peace and because of the vital 
necessity of the dream’s fulfillment, the United Nations re- 
mains the most cussed and discussed organization in the world. 

The United Nations is in a most unusual position. Its ene- 
mies char’.z it with qualities and potentials it can never pos- 
sess. Its friends claim for it virtues and functions it can never 
own! 

For example, the United Nations is not a world govern- 
ment nor will it ever become one. 

The United Nations is not a final instrument for preserving 
the peace, nor will it ever be. 

But the United Nations is an operating Union of 80 coun- 
tries wherein daily the principal problem of our time—peace— 
s talked over again and again with the ears of the world at 
ictention. 

And—irt is a fact—that the United Nations has successfully 
halted wars, delayed wars and helped to terminate them as in 
Palestine, Kashmir and the Middle East, and it continues to 
attempt to settle disputes between sovereign countries. 

I do not conceive it to be my mission here to document all 
the hits, runs or errors of the United Nations. 

It is my purpose, instead, to warn this Association that the 
United Nations is now confronted with a new danger—call 
it the “Peril of Paradox.” 

I thus direct myself specifically to a recent speech of the 
Honorable William F. Knowland, the senior Senator from 
California and a member of the United States Delegation to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. For in that 


speech, buried in a substantial over-burden of high-sounding 
talk, is to be found a vein of pure political ore known as an 
issue. 

What did Mr. Knowland say? He said: “There are five 
major defects in the functioning of the United Nations. // 
not corrected now, amy one of them could result in the United 
Nations going the way of the League of Nations.” Mr. Know- 
land listed the defects as follows: 

“1. The abuse of the veto power by the Soviet Union. 

“2. A growing ‘double standard’ of international morality. 
“3. The increasing trend to bloc voting. 

“4. An expanding tendency to interfere in the internal affairs 
of member nations. 

“5. Unwillingness of many of the 80 members to equitably 
share the monetary costs and other obligations of the United 
Nations and its related activities while insisting on a full and 
equai voice in the making of decisions, the burdens of which 
must be assumed by others.” 

There is validity in each of Mr. Knowland’s points. Before 
discussing them in detail, however, I would recall to your 
minds some of the earlier attacks on the United Nations. Do 
you remember the following charges, erupting throughout the 
country, like brushfires in a dry forest? 

“The U. N. is a nest of communist spies. . . 

“UNESCO propagandizes for Russia. . . 

“The U.N. is godless. 

“The U. S. pays all the bills. . . 

“U. N. employes pay no taxes. . . 

“U. N. employes have diplomatic immunity and are not sub- 
ject to American laws. . . 

“The U. N. dragged the U. S. into the Korean struggle. . . 
“The U. N. Charter threatens the destruction of our Consti- 
tution. . .” 

Those charges were nailed as “lies” and “fallacies” and dis- 
posed of by reasoned replies. 

But now, may it be said that we are entering upon the era 
of new and even more challenging criticism? I return to Mr. 
Knowland’s speech and the five points he made. First, the veto: 

There has never been any doubt about the Soviet Union's 
abuse of the veto power in the Security Council. 

A good example of such abuse took place on February 21. 
Then the Soviet Union vetoed a resolution on Kashmir. That 
resolution would have dispatched the Security Council’s presi- 
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dent, Gunnar V. Jarring of Sweden, to Kashmir to- offer his 
services in mediating that dangerous dispute. 

The Soviet Union cast its 80th veto against such a resolu- 
tion. Her reasons were so fantastic as to be obviously absurd. 
No more tortured thinking to disguise the malicious mischief 
of the Soviet Union could be conceived than the thinking of 
the Russians in the case of Kashmir. 

I believe that the veto power, now used as it was never in- 
tended to be used in the Charter’s conception, should be 
modified. There is, I understand, substantial concurrence in 
Charter amendments that would strike the veto power from 
matters related to non-military intercessions or inquiries be- 
tween disputing states. But does anyone really believe that the 
United States would, or should surrender its veto power in the 
Council's commitment of the military forces of this country? 
Surely Mr. Knowland does not so believe. But Mr. Knowland 
gives no public recognition to the thrilling progress the United 
Nations has made in circumventing abuse of the veto by the 
“Uniting for Peace” Resolution of 1950. That evolutionary 
process, implemented by the creation of an emergency force 
through action in the General Assembly, is the greatest single 
step forward in the United Nations’ twelve years of life. 

The abused veto device in the Security Council is a handi- 
cap to the equitable dispatch of collective security. But to 
suggest that its existence foretells the end of the United Na- 
tions, without public mention of achievements despite the 
veto, is an exercise in half-truth, deliberate or otherwise. 

Now what of this “double standard of morality” that Mr. 
Knowland is worried about? Such double standards, though 
deplorable, show up soon enough in the glaring publicity that 
centers on the delegates of 80 nations in New York. And 
when they are practiced, they become part of the record upon 
which delegates and their countries must stand. That was 
dramatically evident in the voting against Russia on Hungary. 
No delegates were comfortable even in abstaining on that vote. 

No one embraces a “double standard” in international 
morality. But the United Nations’ condemnation of Russia's 
murderous conduct in Hungary, short of sanctions, was not 
without impact—particularly in satellite and so-called neutral! 
states. To suggest that the U. N. failed in its responsibility or 
compromised its morality by not imposing sanctions on the 
Soviet Union, misreads the realities of both world politics and 
world economics. 

It is true that bloc voting, under the system that gives the 
vote of all 80 states equal weight, raises problems. But the 
record shows that the United States has continued to command 
support on al] important votes; that U. S. influence today is as 
strong as, if not stronger, than it was a year ago—before 
twenty new nations were admitted. 

This is true notwithstanding that one fourth of the United 
Nations’ present 80 members were colonies at the outset of 
World War II. As they broke from the mother countries, they 
hurried into the United Nations. It need not be surprising 
that these nations are (a) unfamiliar with, if not suspicious 
of western ways, (b) drawn together in bloc voting in behalf 
of what they conceive to be their common interests, or (Cc) 
prone to lapse into neutral positions, not wanting to be identi- 
fied at this milepost in their independence and growth with 
east Or west. 

Perhaps we may reach the stage some day when present, 
rigid concepts of sovereignty will be adjusted more to the 

realities of comparative powers. 

But there is little that is amy more pernicious or extra- 
ordinary about the Bandung or the Asian-African bloc in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations than there is in the 
Southern Bloc, or the semi-arid Western Bloc, or the New 
England Bloc in the United States Senate. If it is deplorable 
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that nations of the world assembled vote their regional, racial 
and narrow economic interests, may it not be said that similar 
parochialism plagues the parliamentary effectiveness of our 
national legislature. 

The important thing is not that there are blocs, but what 
they stand for when their votes are counted. If and when blocs 
of nations within the United Nations coalesce around princi- 
pies or objectives alien to the ideology and purposes of the 
Charter, the United Nations will decline in vitality and die 
That has not happened, and is not likely to happen—unless 
the American people are diverted from a firm faith and under 
standing of it by fake fears or distorted demands for reform 

Mr. Knowland professes alarm about the United Nations 
“Expanding tendency to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Member Nations”. He cites the case of South Africa. The 
official position of the U. S. Government at the United Nations 
was that South Africa’s treatment of its colored population 
deplorable and wicked though such treatment has been and 
continues to be—is still only a domestic concern. But the con 
tinuing challenge to the U. N. insofar as “interference with the 
internal affairs of Member States”, is concerned, remains this 
when does a matter cease to be one essentially of “domestic 
concern” and, instead, threatens the peace of the world? That, 
too, is a problem for inquiry and debate within the United 
Nations, and hardly one to be disposed of by Mr. Knowland’s 
preference for neatly blocked out preconceptions. 

It has occurred to some that the General Assembly debate 
on the Algerian problem was perhaps the most timely and 
wholesome development possible from the viewpoint of bot/ 
France and Algeria. For this time, rather than pleading Charter 
immunity and walking out, the French marched into the As 
sembly Hall with a substantial outline and promise for reform 
not only in Algeria, but in all of her African possessions. 

True, the French considered Algeria wholly an internal 
problem. True, the Algerians and Arabs are something less 
than joyful in their failure to win a crushing Assembly reso- 
lution in their behalf. 

But there again, was not the collective wisdom of the leaders 
of 80 nations being brought to bear with sensitivity and in 
telligence on a boiling issue that had produced unspeakable 
crimes and horrible agony in the sands of the Sahara thousands 
of miles away? Would the Senator from California ignore the 
quieting effect of this action and condemn it only as an “ex 
panding tendency” of assumed U. N. jurisdiction in areas of 
action beyond its authority? 

Finally, we come to the point that some of the member 

states, in Mr. Knowland’s view, are unwilling to share equit 
ably the “monetary costs and other obligations. . . while in 
sisting on a full and equal voice in the making of decisions. 
In some ways the statistics are even more annoying, at first 
glance, than the generalizations. The United States puts up a 
third of the budget, which was $48.3 million in 1956, but has 
only one vote. The five great powers contribute 70 percent of 
the budget, but have fewer votes than the six Arab states. Our 
share of the net budget in 1956 was $16.1 million. The total 
bill to us (including the specialized agencies) is equal to 
what 10 hours of World War II cost us. 

The fact is that were the United States to contribute dues 
according to comparative wealth among all member nations, as 
United Nations standards require, our bill would be 40 rather 
than 33 per cent. But as to the equal voting rights of great and 
small states, let it be recalled that the sovereignty of partici- 
pating states is no less fiercely asserted in the U. N. than it was 
when the American founding fathers conceived the U. S 
Senate in the same pattern of compromise to assuage the fears 
of the sovereign American States. 

I do not take up for critical comment each point in Mr. 
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Knowland’s February speech at Georgetown University 
simply cto take issue with him as a person. The issue here is 


much greater than the views or fortunes of Mr. Knowland. It 


this 
Is the “moral unity” which, as Mr. Eichelberger has written, 
1as since survived the most revolutionary changes of any 
strong enough to stand against an all-out 
ittack within the United States? I do not know that such an 
ittack is inevitable. But I believe it is entirely possible. 

President Eisenhower has, in recent months, performed with 
maximum attention to the obligations and opportunities of 
his country’s United Nations membership. He has done that 

times under very heavy adverse pressure. But the result has 
been remarkable unanimity within the U. N. General Assembly 
behind American leadership, notwithstanding that the United 
States’ position has been in the very eye of the hurricane 
blowing across the Mediterranean 

In the midst of this grave test of the President's resoluteness 
n behalf of the United Nations, we find the President's own 
Republican appointee from the United States Senate peddling 
what to me is dangerously over-simplified and distorted critical 


lecade in history 


omment on the U. N. 

{ had been under the impression that Mr. Knowland, al- 
though often critical of our foreign policy, had endorsed the 
United Nations at least in principle. Certainly, that much was 
implied when he accepted appointment as a delegate by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, whose devotion to the U.N. is indisputable. 
But my first impression was soon shown to have been false. 

Incidentally, it is indeed ironical that Mr. Knowland, re- 
flecting upon the Soviet misuse of the veto among brothers, 
himself quoted from Second Corinthians: 

Be yet not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: For 
what fellowship has righteousness with unrighteousness and 
what communion has light with darkness?” 

[his biblical quotation is indeed ironical in view of the 
inequal yoking of bitterly contending groups in either major 
party in America. Illustration; what basically can President 
Eisenhower have in common with the Four Horsemen of Mc- 
Carthy, Jenner, Bricker and Malone? 

May I, too, quote from the Bible? Moses once said in Deu- 
reronomy that man does not live by bread alone”. 

I thus suggest to the Senator from California to think long 
upon a slight revision of this famous text. 

[he text again and its revision: ' 

Man does not live by bread and/or bomb alone”. 

In fact, The Denver Post said, on December 2, 1956, that 

was time then “to remove Senator Knowland . . . from the 
U. S. Delegation to the United Nations’. I believe that even 
more strongly now. We said then, “It is the duty of a U. S. 
Representative to explain, expound and promote the official 
American viewpoint on world issues.” And we pointed out 
that “A representative does not live up to that duty when he 
spends his spare time using his prestige to advocate schemes 
of his own which are contrarv to the policy to which he is 
supposed to be devoted.” ; 

The issue then and now is simple: the Eisenhower Admin- 
stration sees the U. N. has a highly useful device to enable 
countries to talk about their differences instead of fighting 
over them. Senator Knowland seems to have the idea that the 
U. N. should be shrunk to an organization of like-minded 
countries which could work together as allies to oppose coun- 
tries of unlike minds 

Thus, may I suggest a fundamental syllogism: United 
States’ support of the United Nations is essential to its success. 
American public opinion in support of the United Nations is 
essential to favorable participation by our country; anything 


hat alloys the base of understanding and approval by our 
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people undermines the chances of the United Nations’ success 

President Eisenhower championed the cause of collective 
security and the United Nations long before he became Presi- 
dent. His Presidency coincides and is in tune with popular 
opinion on this subject. But it may not be ever thus. For that 
reason alone, a divisive and destructive movement against the 
U. N. within our own nations is a sword at the throat of this 
world organization, indeed at the throat of mankind. 

In his speech at Georgetown, the Senator asked this reveal- 
ing question: Does the record of the United Nations warrant 
a continuation of our policy and our support?” 

Then Mr. Knowland, having felt impelled to raise the ques- 
tion, made what I would describe as an anti-United Nations 
speech, clothed thinly in the garments of constructive criticism 

I believe our influence within the U. N. would be immeas- 
urably stronger, and our position in the world would be in- 
finitely better understood, if our delegates to that body spoke 
in greater harmony both inside the United Nations and out- 
side it. For effective American leadership in the U. N. demands 
a real communion of principles and objectives on the part of 
those representing us. 

Consider, if you will, what patience and forebearance have 
achieved recently within the U. N., where impulse and over- 
simplified nostrums have failed. 

Slowly the world is coming to understand, for example, that 
perhaps a single United Nations ship—patrolling the Gulf of 
Aqaba—is a more effective symbol of restraint against aggres- 
sion and belligerency than a mighty armada not thus spon- 
sored; that a lightly-armed composite of troops from small 
nations, symbolic of order and peace, is a more formidable 
force against violent settlement of international disputes, than 
mankind dared imagine only a few years ago. 

Recall, if you will, the swiftness with which some 6,000 
men were assigned by 11 member states and flown into the 
trouble zones of Egypt. Manpower for that mission was of 
fered by 21 countries. More is available, on similar terms, if 
more is needed. Charter provisions which were intended to 
put armed contingents at the disposal of the Security Counci! 
have long been voided by disagreement between East and 
West. But that unhappy fact had no effect on the ease or speed 
with which the Emergency Force began to occupy the soil of 
Egypt just 10 days after the General Assembly passed an en- 
abling resolution in New York. 

Thus, in one period of less than two weeks, more was 
achieved in behalf of international policing short of war than 
in all the previous period of recorded history. On January 22. 
1917, President Wilson called for a force greater than “.. . the 
force of any nation now engaged or any alliance hitherto 
formed or projected, that no nation, no probable combination 
of nations could face or withstand it.” 

Mr. Wilson could not foresee the age of fission or imagine 
the day when security would become the child of terror. The 
system he envisaged four decades ago was not workable then. 
nor is it now. But in its place, we have substituted the concept 
of a virtually unarmed force, symbolizing the majesty and 
authority of formalized world opinion, intervening at sources 
of recent or potential violence and standing by while men pur- 
sue settlement of their differences by peaceful means. This may 
indeed prove to be the next monumental step in the evolution 
of a United Nations with peace. 

The veto stood for years as an artificial barrier against the 
universality of United Nations membership. But here again 
the cumulative pressure of world opinion, stirred by that awful 
foreboding which leavens all knowledge of modern science 
and technology, pushed over and around that barrier. Last year 
sixteen nations were added to the United Nations. This year 
tour. 
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As for expense to the taxpayers of America: for any- man to 
object to the cost of the whole United Nations to the United 
States, in the face of what the U. N. Refuge and Work Agency 
alone has done to ease the tensions among the 900,000 Pales- 
tinian refugees in the Middle East, is to me incredible short- 
sightedness. 

Now we all know of the United Nations’ major and minor 
defects. And we are not unaware of its failures—failures, 
which, by the way, reflect as much the weaknesses of the mem- 
ber states as any structural faults in the United Nations itself. 
I have heard it put this way: some charges levelled at the 
U. N. cannot be denied, but they spring from the world in 
which we live: of states unequal in power, wealth and culture, 
but all claiming equal sovereignty, each pursuing an inde- 
pendent policy and each judging its own national interest, and 
each entertaining its own opinion about the characteristics of 
a more perfect world. 

But those defects and imperfections will not soon, or per- 
haps ever, be corrected by illuminating them with unfair em- 
phasis and casual distortion for whatever purpose—not ex- 
cluding that of political ambition. 

The United Nations is nothing, nor will it ever be anything 
except a gymnasium for multilingual exercises in diplomatic 
patois, without universal and profound belief in its philo- 
sophical importance to world peace. Every new nation, each 
successive social order not excepting our own, must overcome 
“double standards” of morality as indeed we did in the blood 
and tears of 1864. The relationships of our own central Gov- 
ernment to the sovereign States and to the sovereign people 
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has evolved over a period of more than 168 years of constitu 
tional trial and error, during which the interests and rights of 
the few and of the parts were constantly adjudicated with in 
terests and rights of many and of the whoie. At any time the 
prophets of doom could have foreseen (and did) the collapse 
of the Republic unless evils were remedied, not tomorrow or 
the day beyond, but mow. And now was a long time ago 

The peoples of ancient Europe only now, after thousands of 
years, are able to make tentative explorations into a system 
that challenges the historic bloc thinking of national groups 
Self-interest, greed, inherited and imbedded suspicions, na 
tional characteristics and centuries of habit and tradition make 
bloc voting within the United Nations inevitable. The aston 
ishing thing is not that bloc voting exists, but that it has al 
ready been dissolved so often and so completely in the crucible 
of applied reason and by the test of revealed truth. 

I say the United Nations has enjoyed magnificent success 
notwithstanding organizational flaws and fundamental weak 
nesses. I say that triumps of peace over violence that can be 
ascribed to its good offices deserve at least as much illumina 
tion as defects which, when tested in actual performance, be 
come more theoretical than real. 

I believe the people of the United States, and certainly thos« 
subscribing to the mission of this Association must be alert for 
critics of the United Nations who would kill it while curing it 
Such critics are entitled to a presumption of pure or sincer¢ 
motive. But they can expect a fight from those who believe 
with all their hearts and with all their minds, as I do, that the 
United Nations we have is still the best and perhaps the last 
good hope for human survival. 


Inflation and Compulsory Unionism 


COMMON PROBLEMS OF THE RAILROADS AND WHEAT GROWERS 
By FRED G. GURLEY, President, The Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railroad Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered before the annual convention of the National Association of Wheat Growers, Lincoln, Nebraska, February 6, 195 


HE OPPORTUNITY of meeting with you was par- 

ticularly appealing to me because of the close relation- 

ship which has existed over the years between the Santa 
Fe and the growers of wheat. The history of that relationship 
not only is one in which all of us may justly take pride but 
is one to which I think we should turn for lessons that we 
need very much to heed today. 

I am sure some of you know the role which the Santa Fe 
played in sponsoring and aiding the migration to this country 
of Mennonite farmers from Russia in the mid 1870's. It is a 
story well worth repeating. 

The Mennonites are a Protestant sect with a long history. 
Their first church was established in Zurich, Switzerland, in 
1525. Their creed forbade them to bear arms and they were 
one of those who by reasons of religious convictions refused 
to do military service. For more than a hundred years of their 
existence, they had a pretty rough time and during that 
period the Mennonites established themselves in several com- 
munities. A group of Mennonites living in Germany attracted 
the attention of Empress Catherine II of Russia, who was a 
German princess by birth. 

In 1783 when the Crimean peninsula and a strip of territory 
fronting the Black Sea were ceded to Russia by Turkey, 
Empress Catherine, knowing that the Mennonites were sturdy 
folk and excellent farmers, made important concessions to 





induce them to settle in Russia. They were granted thes: 
concessions for 100 years, including immunity from military 
service, freedom of worship, and the privilege of local self 
government. That 100 years, of course, expired in 188° 
Some ten years before the concessions were due to expire, it 
became evident that at the end of the 100-year period th 
Mennonites then in Russia would face an entirely differen: 
political situation, a situation which would deprive them of 
certain freedoms of choice, and other rights. 

Thus it was that in the early 1870's representatives of the 
Santa Fe were busily engaged in Europe in sponsoring the 
migration to this country of these splendid people and urging 
that they settle on farms in Kansas. Their efforts were su 
cessful, and just a little over 80 years ago, 1900 members of 
that sect arrived in New York and headed for Kansas unde: 
the guidance of Santa Fe agents. The original Mennonit: 
colony purchased 100,000 acres in south central Kansas, in 
the Hutchinson and McPherson area. 

Those were not prosperous days for the Santa Fe, burt the 
money which was risked in that colonizing venture yielded 
rich return both to the railroad and to the nation, for those 
Mennonites brought with them 25 bushels of hard red 
Turkey wheat and the know-how for milling it. With these 
two essentials, it was not many years before the production 
of hard wheat was well established, and the foundations 
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solidified for the tremendous industry of which you are a part. 

I say that this history is one in which we may justly take 
pride because it exemplifies what is best in our system of free 
government and free business enterprise. Those Mennonite 
farmers would not have left their homes and farms and 
migrated to a strange land except to protect rights and 
iberties which they regarded as basic to their existence 
[hey would not have prospered here except under an economic 
system that provided incentives for new ventures, and that 
held out the hope of reward for diligence and thrift. 

The contrast between then and now is almost incredible 
When we look about us now at the modern cities in the heart 
of the wheat belr, at the highly mechanized farms and grain 
processing methods, at the great revolution in our trans- 
portation system, it is difficult to realize that the colonization 
of which I have spoken occurred only about 83 years ago— 
no doubt within the lifetime of some of your senior members. 
All these have changed, but when we look back at that era 
we see problems that are all too familiar today. The post-Civil 
War period had brought economic dislocations, terminating 
n the severe business depression of 1873. Wheat had fallen 
n price to a level that permitted no profit, and to cap it all, 
Kansas and Nebraska had a plague of locusts in 1874 to 
complete the wheat farmers’ misery. Today we have another 
drought, instead of locusts. And whereas that was an era of 
deflation and depression, this is an era of inflation. 

I am sure the problems of 80 years ago seemed insoluble 
to many men of that day, just as the problems confronting 
us appear at times almost beyond our capabilities. In my 
opinion, the solution lies now where it has always lain—in 
the application of the principles that are basic to our system 
of government and business. It takes time for the full sig- 
nificance of events and developments to become apparent. 
burt I have faith that we can work out the problems when 
enough of us understand them. 

One important and complex question now being considered 
it the nation’s capital has to do with the concept of regulation 
in the fixing of competitive freight rates. As a by and large 
matter, our regulatory policies are based upon the conditions 
of some forty years or more ago when it may properly be said 
the railroads had almost a complete monopoly in freight 
transportation, and under which condition rather rigid controls 
were thought to be necessary in the public interest. Today we 
have many complex problems to consider. These include 
highly controversial questions related to the so-called agri- 
culeural exempt trucker, and in fact competition not only 
among common carriers, but also between common carriers 
and private carriers. 

Your President made some comments about the rates on 
grain. I suppose that the grain rate investigation made by 
the LC.C. some 20 years ago was about as thorough and 
certainly as lengthy as this country has ever experienced in 
onnection with freight rates. What came out of it was a 
great demonstration that the theories then prevailing and 
which to a substantial degree have been carried over to the 
present time had little to do with the cost of transportation. 
Rather, it had to do with a judgment factor as to the value 
f the service and the relationships existing between (a) 
commodities, and (b) communities. So it is today that we 
still have in the railroad business a freight rate structure based 
primarily upon a value of service and a relationship between 
commodities and communities; whereas, it is fair to say, 
with the changes ir. the techniques of transportation most of 
the other forms of transportation make their charges predi- 
cated upon the cost of any particular service. You have two 
concepts as diametrically opposed as day and night. Yet we 
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are struggling along as best we can under those two differen: 
concepts. One desirable step in the direction of greater equalit; 
in competitive opportunities for the railroads would be th< 
elimination of wartime excise taxes on transportation, both 
freight and passenger. The 10% tax on passenger fares was 
first imposed during World War II primarily for the purpos: 
of discouraging civilian travel. It is still in force and un 
fortunately operates too well toward its original purpose of 
keeping travelers off the trains. 

The 3% tax on freight charges, also a wartime measur« 
is equally discriminatory against the railroads and other 
for-hire carriers because it applies to common freight haulers 
but not to private trucking. Obviously it discriminates as wel! 
against shippers who elect to use the railroads and favor: 
those who engage in private trucking. It has had a substantia 
influence in the decision of former railroad shippers who 
have switched to transporting commodities in their own 
trucks since by escaping the tax they start with a 3% ad 
vantage over rail charges. This tax also discriminates agains: 
the long-haul shipper seeking to compete with the short-hau! 
shipper in common markets—that is of particular interes: 
to shippers in the West who are using distant markets. 

Repeal of these taxes is supported generally by all forms 
of transportation, by shippers and travelers and by numerous 
other national, regional and local groups. Repeal of these 
taxes would remove a serious handicap to the common car- 
riers and to the users of common carriers. The levy, of course 
is imposed upon the user. 

Realization of the scope and dimension of our problems 
comes from many sources. As wheat growers you are vitall; 
interested in adequate transportation. As a railroad we arc 
vitally interested in being able to provide you with adequat« 
transportation. The problems of our era impinge at severa! 
points upon this single relationship of carrier and shipper 
To you, for example, adequate transportation means enoug! 
freight cars when and where you need them. To us it means 
not only that, but means also millions of dollars of capital 
outlay which must be made today under the most unfavorabl: 
conditions. 

In the decade from 1946 to 1956, the Santa Fe purchased 
a total of 23,600 freight cars, representing an expenditure of 
$167,500,000. With these additions we not only kept up with 
retirements, but made a net increase of about 4,800 cars in 
our fleet. It so happens that for various reasons the ownership 
of all Class I railroads declined some 38,000 cars in that same 
period. I presume it is fair to say that available money entered 
into the reasons for the decrease. Today Santa Fe owns near!) 
85,000 cars in commercial service, and has on order and un 
delivered about 5,800 cars, representing an additional capita! 
outlay of over $56,000,000. Thus I think that on the Santa 
Fe we can justly claim that we have conscientiously borne 
our fair share—and perhaps somewhat more—of the burden 
of maintaining an adequate freight car supply; but I must 
confess that it has been against considerable and discouraging 
odds. Throughout the entire period we have been between an 
upper millstone of unremitting inflation and a nether mil! 
stone of unfair and unrealistic regulatory and tax laws. It 
commonplace in business circles to hear complaints agains: 
government interference with business, and to hear expres 
sions of concern over inflation. I want to give you a concret« 
example of what happens when these two irresistible forces 
meet—with the national freight car supply in the middle. 

You know, I assume, that the law prescribes the basis o! 
depreciation accounting which the railroads must follow 
and enforces original cost depreciation accounting for freigh: 
cars. A standard box car purchased in 1930 cost about $2,500 
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A comparable car at today’s inflated prices cost about $7,500. 
Putting aside the relatively smal! matter of salvage allowance, 
these figures mean that when today we retire a 1930 freight 
car and purchase a replacement unit, we have available from 
our depreciation accrual fund only $2,500 with which to buy 
a car that costs an additional $5,000. 

Bear in mind, if you please, that I am not talking now 
about capital outlays to expand our plant in order to serve 
you better. I am talking simply about continuing the plant 
in existence, about keeping it intact, unit for unit. This 
point is of considerable importance in connection with that 
additional $5,000 needed to purchase the replacement uni:, 
since there are only three sources to which a railroad can 
look for capital funds: one is from investors, one is from 
borrowings, and the third is from retained earnings. Some 
other private enterprises, so-called, are able to look to govern- 
ment subsidies to meet financial needs, but the railroads 
cannot, and for my own part I do not want them to. 

On the Santa Fe we have looked to retained earnings as 
the source of funds to keep the plant intact, and to expand 
it to meet the needs of our expanding economy. I am sure 
you recognize that in this context the word earnings is not 
synonymous with profits. There is no profit in a business 
enterprise until all expenses have been paid, including the 
expense of staying in business, and of paying the tax upon 
being in business. This is a vital feature of our present 
economic plight, for in the illustration which I have given 
we are not faced simply with the problem of earning an 
additional $5,000 over and above accrued depreciation in 
order to replace a unit of equipment. At today’s tax rates 
we have to realize net earnings before taxes of over $10,000 
in order to have $5,000 left with which to cover the inflation- 
ary deficit. During recent years we have benefited by rapid 
amortization—but under present government fiscal policy no 
more certificates will be granted. 

You and I both realize that the dollars which the railroads 
pay in taxes and the dollars which are retained and applied 
to keep our transportation system operating must come 
ultimately from you and other shippers. In like manner, funds 
for maintaining your plant and producing your commodity 
must come from your ultimate customer, the consumer of 
wheat. And just as the price of your commodity has advanced 
under the pressures of inflation, making wheat now cost the 
consumer more than it did before World War II, so the 
price of our service to you has increased during the past 
decade. I fear we have not seen the end of the spiral. You 
may have seen and heard Secretary Humphrey on the tele- 
vision program, “Meet the Press,” Sunday, January 27. He 
took the position that everyone had to accept a share of the 
responsibility for inflation, and I think that is true. I am not 
so certain that everyone will acknowledge his responsibility 
or do anything about it. 

We know, of course, that the cost of living indices have 
just moved ahead another notch, reflecting the higher prices 
of basic commodities. This means automatic wage increases 
for many hundreds of thousands of workers under escalator 
provisions of labor contracts. And as you know, the railroads 
are back again before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeking a substantial increase in freight rates, as the only 
means available to them to preserve their financial position 
in the face of constantly rising wage costs and prices of 
materials and supplies. 

I sincerely regret the need for seeking higher freight rates, 
but until we cure the malady from which our economy is 
suffering, no other course is open to us—either to the rail- 
roads or to you as shippers. Our economy is built around 
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its transportation system, and the railroads are the backbone 
of that system. Unless the railroad plant can keep pace wit! 
agriculture and industry and provide the services which they 
need our whole business system will falter. 

I wonder sometimes if even important segments of th 
public, such as your organization represents, are fully awar 
of the magnitude of this single phase of our problem, i. 
keeping pace with agriculture and industry. In the eleven 
postwar years, 1946 to 1956, the Class I railroads of this 
country spent $12 billion for capital improvement work—for 
new locomotives, freight cars, signaling systems and other 
modernization of plant. Of cov-se, we have grown so accus 
tomed to hearing astronomical figures that they have lost som: 
of their meaning; but I assure you that $12 billion of capita 
expenditure by the railroads in that period of time was 
gigantic undertaking and a remarkable achievement, for an 
industry which was able to earn an average annual return 
of less than 4 per cent during a decade of unprecedented 
business activity. The achievement is made all the more note 
worthy by the fact which I mentioned earlier, that only 
portion of the total expenditure could be secured from accrued 
depreciation. In an industry such as ours, where equipment 
and structures have a relatively long life, inflation takes 
tremendous toll when the time for replacement arrives. It 
was for this reason that the railroads had to pledge future 
earnings or draw on working capital and retained earnings 
for well over half of the $12 billions of capital outlay. The; 
found that the value represented by the dollars originally 
invested had been consumed and destroyed by inflation 
during the lifetime of the property, just as many persons 
are now learning to their distress that the value of count 
less dollars invested in pensions and annuities has been de 
stroyed. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury has stated, inflation does 
not just happen. It is set in motion and kept in motion by 
a complex of forces for which we have varying degrees of 
responsibility and over which we have varying degrees of 
control. 

During the decade just past, the outpouring of foreign 
aid for rehabilitation and recovery in our fight against inter 
national Communism has exerted highly undesirable inflation 
ary pressures on our domestic economy. The war in Korea 
and military aid in other areas had their impact at home. And 
in my opinion, one of the most potent forces contributing 
to our present critical economic position has been the mo 
nopoly power of the unions exerted in unrelenting pressur¢ 
for wage increases. This is a power which has reached its 
present monopoly status almost wholly as a result of federal 
law and policy during the past quarter-century, and I regard 
the exercise of it as a very dominant economic event of the 
past decade. During that period there have been altogether 
too many rounds of wage and price increases, one following 
hard on the heels of the other, each succeeeding one claim 
ing justification from the one that preceded it. There were 8 
wage increases in the railroad industry and we know that 
rounds 9 and 10 are as inevitable as tomorrow’s sunrise, and 
I cannot name the point where they will stop. In addition 
to these increases the work week for about 80% of the 
railroad employes was reduced from 48 hours to 40 hours 
with no reduction in take-home pay. 

I think it is clear that we face today the serious problem 
of bringing the power of organized labor into harmony 
with the welfare of the people as a whole. Our economic 
system demands such a balancing of rights from labor jus: 
as it does from capital. There is no more room in our system 
of government and economics for unbridled labor monopoly) 
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in there is for unbridled corporate monopoly. Now it will 
not be easy to have this viewpoint accepted, and it will not 
be easy to translate an acceptance into action. But the il! 
effects of continued inflationary pressures are so pronounced 

nd so dangerous that some way somehow, something must be 
done 

| think we must turn to the past for a lesson. The period 
of which I have spoken earlier, the 1870's, was one in which 
men with common interests and problems were organizing 
to give voice and strength to their demands. It was the 
period which saw the formation of The Grange, and the cam- 
paign which that organization waged for reform and control 
f railroad practices. The very fact that farmers could band 
together in that undertaking stands as a tribute to our 
governmental and social system, for then as now in some other 
parts of the world such an exercise of freedom would be 
mpossible. 

Let us relate that episode from the past to the present 
scene. How does it strike you to suggest that in the 1870's 
a man ought not to have been permitted to be a farmer 
unless he held membership in The Grange? How does it 
strike you to suggest today that compulsory membership in 
your Association should be enforced against every grower 
of wheat as the price of pursuing his livelihood? I suspect 
that if anyone tried to force such a doctrine on the farmers of 
his country, he would be overwhelmed by a surge of indigna- 
tion and opposition that would make the Granger movement 
look like a Sunday School picnic. 

Yet we find this doctrine in currency all about us, espoused 
by union leaders and fostered by federal legislation. Compul- 
sory unionism is steadily encroaching upon, and indeed 
destroying, two rights which are basic to the existence of 
free men—the right to work in the ordinary occupations of 
life, and the right to associate with others in organizations 
of one’s own choosing, or not to associate, if that be one’s 
choice. As this doctrine spreads under the federal government's 
egislative sponsorship, free men are losing their jobs, or 
ire finding that they can keep them only at the sacrifice of one 
of their basic liberties. 

The right to work is still protected by law in seventeen 
states, of which I am happy to say that Nebraska is one, and 
I have faith that in the long run, fundamental principles will 
prevail over policies of expediency. What I have difficulty in 
understanding is how the issue could have reached its present 
serious proportions. If right to work and freedom of asso- 
ciation were novel concepts, we might expect to encounter 
some hostility in getting them accepted. But they are not 
novel—they are recognized as a part of the heritage of free 
men everywhere. Nothing demonstrates this better than the 
fact that when the United Nations in 1948 undertook to 
set forth a Declaration of Human Rights, it specified among 
them these propositions: 

“Everyone has the right to work, to free choice 
of employment, to just and favorable conditions of 
work and to protection against unemployment.” 

Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
issembly and assOciation.” 

“No one may be compelled to belong to an as- 
sociation.” 

These are not mere pious sentiments, they are principles 
which free men have always striven to live by, and it is as 
vital to preserve them today as it has ever been in our his- 
ory. It is vital also to preserve them against all forms of 
ncroachment. I am not directing my remarks against unions, 
ut against compulsory membership in unions as the price 
livelihood. I would direct the same attack against such 
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compulsion in any other form. It is not hard to illustrate 
what I mean. I know of a young man in one of our Chicago 
law schools who came from Yugoslavia for the express 
purpose of studying law and undertaking its practice in a 
free society. In Yugoslavia he had determined to follow a 
legal career and applied for admission to a law school. He 
was told that he could study and practice law there only if he 
joined the Communist Party. Instead ef doing that he took 
the alternative—which I am glad was still open to him—of 
seeking a life as a free man in this country. 

I am sure even the most ardent advocate of compulsory 
unionism would endorse the Declaration of Human Rights as 
applied to that situation. Does it not, then, strike you as 
incongruous that we should ourselves, as a matter of govern- 
mental legislative policy, make the right of our own citizens 
to work depend upon union membership even when the 
union is Communist-dominated and racket-infested? It is 
appropiate to say that there are certain suits now pending 
in which this legislative policy will be tested. The question 
is this: Does the policy square with our Constitution? 

I take considerable encouragement from current signs that 
public consciousness is becoming sensitive to this problem 
Congressional investigation of abuses in organized labor may 
serve the worthy purpose of correcting those abuses, and 
will certainly emphasize the gross injustice of compelling a 
person to accept such association against his will and against 
his principles as the price of earning a livelihood. 

When President Eisenhower, a few months ago, condemned 
Russian interference in Hungary, he praised the Declaration 
of Human Rights in the highest terms. Later when Israel, 
England and France invaded Egypt, he made it clear that we 
regarded the same issue as being at stake—that we do not 
have one standard of conduct for Russia and another one for 
England. 

We reach here the very heart of the problem. There can 
be no double standard when we are dealing with human 
rights. We cannot apply one standard of conduct to our 
enemies and another to our friends, nor can we preach one 
principle abroad and practice another at home. As I see it, 
we in the United States must fulfill our solemn obligation to 
respect the fundamental dignity of man if we are to assume 
the role of leadership in the free world which the course of 
events has cast upon us. In my opinion we cannot protest 
against and condemn the subjugation of Europeans and 
Asians by Communist despots and ideologies, and at the 
same time condone at home the suppression of what one of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States has 
called “the most precious liberty that man possesses”—the 
right to work. 

I think our principal difficulty up until now in resolving 
this problem is that opposition to compulsory unionism has 
not been distinguished from opposition to unions themselves 
It may serve the interests of some people to encourage such 
confusion. However, two entirely distinct matters are involved 
Unions have a well-recognized right to existence under our 
system, but plainly it is not a right that rises above its source 
As an individual, I clearly have no right to dictate whether 
any one of you may pursue your chosen livelihood, and if so 
on what terms, and it seems to me to be too plain for serious 
question that I cannot, by banding together with others. 
confer upon a union, a trade association, a church, a politica! 
party, or any other form of organization the power to decide 
whether and how your right to work may be exercised. 

If I am wrong about that, then we face a problem of 
alarming proportions. Any form of compulsory union mem 
bership is bad on principle, but it is at its worst when it is 
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coupled with country-wide union monopoly in a highly in- 
dustrialized country such as ours. It gives to union leader- 
= an economic stranglehold that is dangerous to the 
public welfare. If compulsory union membership may be 
enforced in one industry, it may be enforced in all of the 
great industries of the United States. The monopoly union 
power thus created as to separate industries would be com- 
pounded many times over if all of these great monopolistic 
unions should be banded together so that a few leaders, or 
perhaps a single leader at their head, could dominate the 
course of affairs in this country. I have short-run misgivings 
but long-run confidence on this point. I do not believe that 
union leaders will immediately stop driving for more power, 
and I do not believe that our politicians will turn statesmen 
overnight. But I do believe, with history to back me up, that 
self-evident truths finally prevail. We had to restate some 
self-evident truths for our own account in our Declaration 
of Independence, and we joined with other nations in re- 
stating them in the Declaration of Human Rights. The 
problem, therefore, is not in winning acceptance of the idea 
that the rights of which I have spoken do exist. Instead, the 
problem is one of stripping away the confusion which sur- 
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rounds this issue so that the true nature of compulsory 
unionism may be exposed. 

Now, one more thought—in recent times many industries 
many manufacturing plants have been re)ated. They have 
built anew in places where the climate was more desirable 
or where other considerations were more attractive than 
they were in the previous location. On the other hand, the 
great wheat-lands of our country continue where they ar« 
and where they have been. There they will remain. The 
great strength of the people who work there stems from their 
dedication to the purposes of their land—they will not re 
locate those lands. 

The railroads which serve these lands are dedicated too 
they will not move away. They must succeed or fail where 
they are—where you are. It is quite desirable and proper 
therefore, for wheat growers and railroad men to assess their 
common problems and to work together in attempting 
find some reasonable and acceptable common ground which 
may foster and nourish a sound economic and political en 
vironment. It is in that spirit I thank you for this opportunity 


to be here today. 


e ] . 
Individualism 
FUNDAMENTAL EVIL IN BIG GOVERNMENT 
By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


Delwered before the Employers’ Association of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, January 30, 1957 


T BECAME fashionable some years ago to sneer at 
“rugged individualists.” A generation was educated to 
ignore or deny the beauty, the morality and the wisdom 

of individualism and t> propagate the ugliness, the im- 
morality and the stupidity of socialism. 

Under the influence of this unhappy misguidance the 
prevailing political faith of the United States has been 
transformed from pride in a self-reliant, self-respecting free- 
dom from political controls into an acceptance of a self- 
depreciating dependence on paternalistic government. 

Whence came this misguidance? Must we accept it as our 
political religion? Or is there still reason to hope that this 
degrading philosophy has only temporarily bewitched the 
American people and that they will eventually return to the 
faith of their fathers? 

First let us consider how the New Deal, planted in a great 
Depression and nourished in a world war, converted a 
majority of our people to half-way socialism, called a welfare 
state. We should see clearly that it was a temporary necessity 
that developed Big Government and not the plotting of 
fanatic reformers. 

The Depression of 1929 was so widespread and deep 
rooted that it mocked all small and local efforts at relief. It 
seemed to demand the bold exercise of centralized power to 
lift a whole people out of a slough of despond. Even the 
improvising of vast programs of national action afforded little 
more than mental improvement until the imminence of a 
great war made possible a sweeping inflationary expansion 
of all our activities. Then, with the coming of war, we came 
to the final justification of an all-powerful government, the 
irresistible pressures of self-preservation against external 
enemies. 

So we established a partly socialized state, supported by 
partly socialized industries. Thus we made a demonstration, 


convincing to shallow thinkers, that socialism was the way 
to cure the ill health of capitalism. On the contrary, it should 
have been clear to students of history that we were onl) 
enjoying the illusory prosperity of a mild dictatorship sup 
ported by inflation. As soon as possible we ought to ceas« 
taking dope, cease enjoying a ruinous intoxication, force 
ourselves to rely again on individual effort and sacrifice and 
devote our government to the paying of its debts instead of 
planning their increase. We had increased our national deb: 
from 17 billion to over 280 billion in less than 25 years. The 
bubble basis of our prosperity and the need for a healthy 
deflation were equally clear. 

Unhappily there were powerful influences working agains 
a return to national economic sanity and good health. In the 
first place there was the natural desire of every segment of 
our population dependent on government aid to have that 
aid continued. Neither the subsidized farmers nor the favored 
industrial workers wanted less government aid. Even man 
agers of free enterprise had become appreciative of large 
government spending that brought fat contracts to big and 
little business. In simple fact a large share of the American 
people had become reconciled to a dependence on Big Gov 
ernment and willing to accept socialism, so long as it was 
given another name. 

On top of the New Deal, with its fairly reluctant an 
involuntary socialism, we piled the Fair Deal which enlarged 
the national government into a new field of mammoth spend 
ing—the rehabilitation and reformation of the entire world 
It is doubtful whether we would have persisted many years 
in this endeavor if it had not been founded and nurtured 
on fear as well as benevolence. But from the beginning our 
more sane and selfish citizens had to face the strong argument 
that if we did not save the rest of the world from its own 
weaknesses and follies, other nations would become satellir: 
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nd victims of Communist aggression. Thus, we were assured, 

n the end we would face this monster enemy without allies 

even friends in a hostile world. 

Between the domestic demands of millions of socialized 
lependents on Big Government and the demands at home 
ind abroad that we lead in the fight against Communism, 
the continued maintenance, indeed the permanence, of a 
welfare state became apparently inevitable. The persistence 
of the cold war and the hot Korean war made it practically 
hopeless for years to advocate successfully any reduction of 
Big Government. Meanwhile, a domestic power had been 
gathering strength rapidly which laid the way for a kind of 
socialist-labor government that would logically grow out of a 
welfare state. This was the increasing economic and political 
power of labor union monopolies. 

We might look forward with some hope to the emancipa- 
tion of the farmers from servitude to a paternal government. 
Farming is a way of life as well as a way of earning a living. 
There have even been signs that our agricultural population 
is still individualistic, still esteems personal freedom as more 
valuable than servile dependence on political favor. Likewise 
there has been the hope that the independent, self-sufficient 
industrial worker, having used the government and the unions 
ro protect him from subservience to an employer, would not 
accept servitude to either labor or political bosses as an 
alternative. Indeed one can well believe that that is still the 
ittitude of a majority of American workers. 

But there has been rising a new class of labor leaders, 
f whom a striking example is Walter Reuther, who aspire 
© operate a labor union monopoly as a dominant power in 
industry and in government. Such leaders are convinced, and 
often fanatic advocates of a socialist-labor government. They 
bring into harmony with their purposes all varieties of 
political and economic thinkers from cunning Communists 
and crude racketeers to the more moderate, often well-meaning 
but misguided, heads of what are comparatively conservative 
unions. 

The majority of trade unionists can still be regarded as 
industrial minded, and not as political minded socialists. 
But the dominant leadership has gone a long way from the 
self-reliant individualism of union leaders of the Samuel 
Gompers era. Here is developing steadily a powerful force 
to impose a socialist labor government on the broad founda- 
tions of a welfare state. Any conservative, individualistic 
opposition struggles against two strong influences favoring 
he continuance of the socialistic trend. 

First, is the immediate self interest of millions of persons 
dependent on aid from Big Government. Social security help 
for the aged, the unfortunate and the unemployed, agricul- 
tural price supports, housing, education, road making and 
national defense—bring into a multitude of homes an acute 
appreciation of the blessings that flow from huge government 
expenditures. 

Second, is the persuasive argument that a large part of 
these expenditures are either absolutely necessary or so de- 
sirable that they must be made in some way and why not 
by the federal government? Certainly national defense is a 
government job; and if foreign aid is an essential part of 
defense it is certainly a national responsibility. There has 
ilways been some government responsibility for the aged 
and for victims of misfortune; and what is more practical than 
ro accept this as a national burden? Housing, education, road 
making and agricultural prosperity are all matters of deep 
national concern, so why should not the federal government 
ccept these responsibilities? 

In the face of these arguments talk about states rights and 

il self-government, and particularly any chatter about 
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individualism, may seem theoretical and unrealistic. It has 
probably been an error for the unreconciled individualist to 
argue about the evils of Big Government and the tyrannies 
of socialism as though we were being seduced into doing 
wrong things, when the argument should have been that w: 
are trying to do right things the wrong way. 

For a good example let us consider the social security pro 
gram. Insurance against the ills of old age and the hazards 
of accident, and partial or permanent disability is high|; 
desirable. Every man has an obligation to himself and hi: 
dependents to insure himself. Those who fail to do this maj 
become public charges. But, should the government, therefor« 
compel everyone to buy government insurance, including 
those self-protective persons who make sacrifices in order t 
insure themselves? Even if we grant that a minimum of 
compulsory insurance might be justified, how utterly un 
justifiable it is for the government not only to compe! 
everyone to pay insurance premiums but then to spend this 
money immediately for current expenses. This is such 
colossal fraud that only a government could get away with i: 
Such action by a private insurance company would be prose 
cuted as criminal. 

When the individual pays an insurance premium for his 
private, voluntary insurance he knows he will be protected 
by the investment of his money in securities of private 
enterprises that will preserve the capital and pay an income 
Thus he is really “insured” against misfortune. But when 
the government takes a social security premium and spends 
it there is nothing left to “insure” the citizen except 
government promise to pay. This, in some future day, must b«< 
made good by collecting more taxes from him or his children 

This fraud makes clear a typical evil in a socialist govern- 
ment. It will substitute promises for real security in its 
“protection” of its citizens. It will compel one group or onc 
generation to pay for benefits conferred on another. 

Just as insurance against personal misfortune is desirable 
so is insurance against agricultural disaster. No one could 
bitterly criticize the government for giving temporary aid 
to farmers who are smitten by — or by a sudden collaps: 
of anticipated markets. But the idea of practically insuring 
the income of any class of supposedly self-supporting citizens 
is contrary to any sound relationship of a government to th« 
free enterprises of its free citizens. There is no good reason 
why one class of citizens should be guaranteed a livelihood 
any more than any other. But in le for the government 
to guarantee all citizens a living income it must take over a! 
means of production and distribution and socialize the entir 
industrial life of the nation. 

We have socialized agriculture. We have socialized a larg: 
percentage of electric power production. We have socialized 
an enormous amount of housing. These are serious invasions 
of the field of private enterprise. We have also moved toward 
centralizing government in the matter of expanding roads 
and education. Here the main reason for national action i: 
a bad reason, which is that taxes may be collected from on« 
section and spent for the benefit of another section, thus im 
pairing the controls and responsibilities of local governmen: 
over matters peculiarly of local concern. All these example: 
illustrate the wide-spreading evil of our centralizing, socia! 
izing Big Government—its persistence in trying to do gooc 
deeds in a bad way. 

A fundamental evil in Big Government is that we arc 
resorting to compulsion to bring about collective action 
instead of relying on voluntary cooperation. The basic reason 
that government is called upon is in order to compel people to 
do things, which may be good and desirable things but whic! 
should be produced by voluntary associations. A privat: 
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voluntary enterprise must justify itself. It must produce a 
profit or a benefit of some kind to all the cooperators, cus- 
comers, employees, managers and financers, or they will 
cease to support it. But a government project, relying on 
compulsion to maintain its operation, may not produce any 
benefits commensurate with its cost. It may be carried on 
mainly to support a bureaucracy or sustained by the practice 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul, especially where Paul has the 
votes and Peter has the money. 

This factor of government compulsion is particularly 
harmful in its imposition of the arbitrary judgment of a few 
to decide what is good for the many. We do not resent com- 
pulsion as a denial of freedom where we have participated in 
forming the command to be obeyed. But there is both humilia- 
tion and folly in accepting the authority of a master class 
to determine, not merely the method of achieving common 
objectives, but also what the objectives shall be. 

At the outset of this discussion the beauty, morality and 
wisdom of individualism was contrasted with the ugliness, 
the immorality and the stupidity of socialism. Yet to a great 
many persons individualism may seem ugly, immoral and 
stupid because of the apparent selfishness of a short-sighted 
concern with merely self-advancement. In this light socialism 
glows with an unselfish devotion to others which seems 
beautiful, moral and ultimately wise. This mistaken attitude 
arises largely from the failure to realize that we are now con- 
trasting mot abstract theories but two practical programs of 
government. As a program of government the indivir ualist 
asks only to be let alone, to be free and self-reliant, and 
dependent on government only for the necessary collective 
action to protect him from fraud and violence. 

Here shines the beauty and morality of self-salvation and 
the wisdom of accepting this obligation and not slavishly 
relying on the paternal care of others. In this light it appears 
that socialism would substitute a government controlling all 
the basic means of self-service and providing protection not 
only from others but protection from one’s own individual 
weakness and folly. Here the individual resigns himself to 
dependence on the good will and good judgment of a ruling 
class which takes away from him his divine freedom and 
his God-given task of self-salvation. This reduces the dignity 
of his life to the low level of a slave of society; and society 
becomes merely the deceptive name and organization of a 
tyrannical ruling class. 

Viewed from the standpoint of a free, self-respecting 
individual a political state of socialism must be ugly, immoral 
and stupid. In direct contrast to this if all the noble projects 
of a socialized state are undertaken by free and uncoerced 
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individuals in a spirit of voluntary cooperation, their striving 
and their achievements have beauty, morality and wisdom 

It is most unwise not to recognize that the ugly immorality 
of Russian Communism is the inevitable result of literally and 
ruthlessly trying to make a socialist government effective 
If the inevitable tyranny of an autocratic ruling class wer« 
to be modified to appeal to gentle minded persons or to 
maintain some sense of individual freedom, just to that extent 
there would be a less effective socialist government. It is 
impossible to conceive of maintaining an arbitrary, non 
competitive control over all production and distribution 
without maintaining a cruel and rigid discipline over the 
working and living conditions of a regimented society 
Nothing less than a brutal use of government force could 
maintain such a discipline. 

The ugliness of this picture is obvious. Its immorality 
and stupidity should be equally plain to all who think of 
human kind as made up of individuals created with a divine 
freedom to live their own lives and a divine obligation to 
find their own salvation. Surely there is a profound stupidity 
in ignoring the essential nature of a human being when 
planning for the successful living of a life—when planning 
how to live well and to obtain the greatest satisfaction of 
each life that is possible without injury to other lives. 

The individualist instinctively opposes Big Government 
because the bigger and more powerful the government the 
less free and influential must be the single person. One result 
of government controls over individual lives will be either 
arrant favoritism for the members and sycophants of a ruling 
class or else insistence on a fictitious equality of all persons 
meriting equal treatment of all. Individualism is not based 
on the absurd doctrinaire assumption that all persons, although 
obviously not equal in competence and virtue, are equal in 
their rights and hence must equally share in a nationa 
income—or, to make it more absurd, in an internationa! 
productivity. 

The foundation principle of individualism is that onc 
reaps what and where he sows and finds happiness according 
to his competence in its pursuit. This calls for self-service and 
self-sufficiency as the first requirement of a good living and 
as a prerequisite to any lasting ability to find the deep hap 
piness that lies in rendering service to others. This calls fos 
understanding that it is folly, not virtue, for a man to destroy 
his own capacity for self-protection and unselfish service by 
premature or excessive use of his abilities in altruistic en 
deavors. This means living in enlightened self-service, in th« 
dignity of self-reliance, which is truly beautiful, moral and 
wise. This is individualism. 


Woman’s Role in the Machinery 
of Government 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


By ADELE I. SPRINGER, Los Angeles, California, Past President, National Association of Women Lawyers, Member of th: 
Bars of New York and California 


Delivered before the Los Angeles Council of Business and Professional Women, Los Angeles, California, February 21, 1957 


HE GREATEST unreleased power in the world today 

is—womanpower. 

It is, therefore, fitting that the subject of my talk 
before so distinguished a group of business and professional 
women, representing the trained and skilled womanpower in 


this area, should be—the role of women in the machinery of 
government—past, present, and future. 

The women of America now constitute more than half 
of the voting population and more than one-third of the 
United States labor force. When a class is so numerous as 


























































nclude one-half of the human race, the proper administra- 

1 of justice requires that their voice be heard in the world 
ouncils 

Men, and women, both, must be prevailed upon to accept 
woman as a vital part of the machinery of government. 

In discussing the relative absence of women in the conduct 
of the American governments, it must be remembered that 
hese governments number not only the United States itself, 
uut also the governments of the 48 States, Territories, and 
possessions, and numerous local, county, and municipal gov- 

rnments, also international tribunals. 

Let us look at the record. 

In the Nation's Capitol, over the entrance of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, are engraved the words, “Equal 
justice under law.” 

Not one woman has ever sat in that Supreme tribunal 
which has the last judicial word. Yet, men claim that women 
ilways have the last word. 

On the legislative side of our Government: Only 16 of 
the 531 Members of the new, 85th Congress, are women—1 
ess than last year’s all-time high. The United States Senate 
still has but one woman Senator. Of the 435 Members of the 
House of Representatives, the women number 15—and none 
from this great State of California. 

On the executive side of our Government: The President's 
Cabinet now remains stag. 

The record in the State governments is no better. 

[here is no woman governor of a State or Territory. Some 
of the States do not have even one woman in the State 
legislature. 

And a few of the States still exclude women—along with 
unatics and criminals—from service on juries in the courts. 

Although justice is universally symbolized by a woman, 
volding balance scales, a majority of the States do not have 
even one woman judge. Altogether there are about 50 women 
judges in the United States, and these serve on inferior courts 
without even | on the bench of the highest State courts. 

These discouraging figures exist, despite the fact that a 
recent census poll records millions more women than men, of 
he adult, voting population in the United States. 

They are in face of the fact that there is an increasing 
number of college graduates among the women, and that 
today they have a most important part in the legal, medical, 
journalistic, and other professions, as weil as in the conduct 
of various business and sundry enterprises. 

his is notwithstanding the fact that women are estimated 
ro own 70 percent of the total wealth of the Nation, control 
17 percent of corporate stock, inherit 80 percent of life 
nsurance, own 65 percent of savings accounts, 40 percent of 
the real estate, and control 85 percent of all consumer buying, 
and that women have achieved recognition in all the occupa- 
ions listed by the Bureau of the Census. 

Ic required over 50 years of strenuous effort before the 19th 
umendment to the Constitution of the United States was 
idopted, to permit women to share in the election of our 
public officers, Federal, State, and local. 

Yet, in the 364 years since ratification of the suffrage 
mendment, we have made no greater progress to date in the 
management of the machinery of the American Government 
than thus outlined. 

When we reflect on this, it is to be kept in mind also that 
women had had a right to vote in a number of States for 
years prior to the 19th amendment. 

Why should all this be, when equality before the law and 

juality of economic opportunity are synonymous with the 
vords “United States of America.” 
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Why should women countenance men’s monopoly of 
government when men do not have a monopoly on the quali 
fications for government. 

For example: The listed occupations of the Members of 
this Congress show that 60 percent of all the Congressmen 
are lawyers. But there is only 1 woman lawyer among th« 
257 lawyers in the House of Representatives and none among 
the 57 lawyers in the Senate, notwithstanding the more than 
12,000 women lawyers in the United States well equipped 
by training and experience for law-making, many of whom 
have made a place for themselves in Who's Who in Law and 
in Who's Who in America. 

The stated occupations of the other Congressmen are equally 
enlightening. They include businessmen, publishers, teachers 
farmers, and other pursuits. 

The occupations of the feminine contingent in Congress are 
to say the least, comparable. They include two teachers, tw: 
congressional secretaries, a businesswoman, lawyer, psycholo- 
gist, realtor, social service worker, research director, former 
State legislators, housewifes, and a so-called society leader 
Their record in Congress, too, at least matches. 

All the lady legislatures—9 Democrats and 7 Republicans 
—are married women, yet found time to campaign and 
get elected, in addition to their work and rearing their chil 
dren and running successful homes. Some of them are even 
grandmothers. 

Yet, the men, constituting less than half of the population 
in America, have been able to limit the participation of women 
in the operation of the machinery of government. 

The equal rights amendment, still before Congress, is ex- 
pected to pass. 

The President of the United States, in a recent pronounce 
ment, made a declaration of policy for equal rights. The 
President can make the phrase a fact, by appointing a woman 
to fill the chair on the Supreme Court of the United States 
made vacant by the retirement of Associate Justice Reed. 

The Nation's highest ranking woman judge, Judge Florence 
Allen, who now sits on the United States Court of Appeals in 
Ohio, has proved that women have what it takes for eleva 
tion to the Nation's highest Court. Her 37-year record on 
the bench of State and Federal courts in an enviable onc 

Her record as a woman is as great. 

The record of most of the women judges throughout the 
United States compares most favorably with most of their 
male colleagues on the bench. 

Let us take to heart the words of that great jurist and states 
man, Justice Brandeis, that “the greatest menace to freedon 
is an inert people.” 

That your association is conscious of its responsibilities, 1: 
made evident by this assembly of thinking women, and 5; 
your dedication of this meeting to the theme of law and 
lawyers. 

Law is a most indispensable profession. Lawyers hav: 
always been in the front ranks as defenders of individua 
rights and in directing social movements, in overthrowing 
tyranny, exposing intrigue, unmasking corruption in high 
places, enacting laws and maintaining our constitutiona! 
system of Government. Great lawyers and judges of yester- 
year and of our present day, have been an inspiration to the 
bar and to the public. 

It is noted that 25 out of the 56 who signed the Declara 
tion of Independence were lawyers; that 59 percent of the 
signers of the Constitution were members of the bar; and thar 
of the 33 Presidents of the United States, 25 have been from 
the ranks of the bar. 

This same theme of law and justice embraces the role oi 
women in the machinery of government. 
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The long struggle of women for equality is a part-of the 
increasing striving for human liberty. In continuing to 
fight for equality in economic, civil, and political opportunity, 
we are advancing the cause of law and justice, and the cause 
of men and women alike. It is not right alone, or as an end 
in themselves, that we seek. What we seek is to do our part 
in furthering the destiny of our country. 

The guidance and activity of women are greatly needed in 
government housekeeping. In family life the greatest success 
and happiness lie in a true partnership in which the qualities 
that belong especially to men or women complement and 
supplement each other. This is equally true in communal life. 

Women have had no easy road to recognition in their 
chosen fields. The prejudices and obstacles were many which 
women in the professions and in other endeavors have had 
to overcome in their march to a distinguished position. Yet, 
the fact that, notwithstanding, women have won recognition, 
proves that success is not a respector of sex and that mind has 
no sex. 

We are the successors of those great and courageous trail- 
blazers of history, those heoric pioneers who fought, and 
won, against seemingly insurmountable odds, the “battle of 
the sexes,” which opened all doors to the women of our 
generation. 

It is heartwarming to recall some of the valiant women 
who fought the good fight to enable them and succeeding 
generations to invade the traditional male strongholds. A 
brief review of the difficulties encountered in their struggle, 
shows what determined women can accomplish. 

The story of woman’s campaign to gain entrance into 
the legal profession, for instance, is a heartening one: 

Arabella A. Mansfield became the first woman lawyer, 
when admitted to practice in the State of Iowa in October 
1869. But it was Myra Bradwell of Chicago who was the 
firsts woman ever to apply for a license to practice as a 
lawyer in America, or, in fact, in the world, when she applied 
to the Illinois court in 1869. Her application was denied, by 
reason of the disabilities imposed by her status as a married 
woman. Undaunted, she took the case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but was denied “equal justice under 
law” on the same ground of coverture. 

Thereupon, an unmarried young woman applied, in 1871, 
but was similarly denied a law license by the Illinois court, 
even without the excuse of coverture. Determined, she took 
her case to the legislature, and after much effort, succeeded 
in getting a law enacted that “no person shall be precluded 
or debarred from any occupation, profession, or employment, 
except military, on account of sex.” 

This was the first enabling law in the Nation. 

Following the Illinois legislative victory, gallant women in 
a number of other States took up the standard, some in the 
courts and others in their legislatures, for admission to the 
practice of law. 

It was still at the turn of the century, in 1900, that the 
Delaware supreme court denied a Philadelphia woman lawyer 
the right to conduct a case in Delaware, even at a time when 
women lawyers were by then already appearing in the highest 
Court of the Nation. 

The first woman to practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States was admitted in 1879. Her application 
for admission was made in 1876 but was denied because of 
sex disqualification. Refusing to recognize defeat, she drafted 
a bill providing for the right, which Congress enacted in 
1879. 

Even the bar associations were adamant in disallowing 
women lawyers to membership. The first woman to apply 
for membership in the American Bar Association was an 
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lowa lawyer, in 1902. Today, the membership of the Ameri 
can Bar Association not only includes many women but they 
serve on, and head, committees, and for the past decad 
women lawyers have been officially recognized even with a 
delegate to its august governing body, the house of delegates 

When I was elected to serve as a lone delegate of the women 
lawyers to the American Bar Association's house of delegates, 
and served also in New York as an officer and on the executive 
board and on committees of the predominantly male ba: 
associations, I felt as an heir-at-law of those early valiant 
women who broke down the barriers. 

And when it was my privilege to have been the first woman 
ever to serve as counsel to any congressional investigation, | 
too, felt as a standard bearer. 

Today women lawyers are no longer on trial. More than 
a decade ago women lawyers achieved full recognition 

From Sheakespeare’s Portia, to the Portia of today, is an 
ideal realized. 

The story of women in medicine is an equally gratifying 
one. When women doctors were denied a hospital in which 
to work, that did not stop them; they built their own. 

The common cause of our sisters-in-law and sisters-in 
medicine was pointed up by an enlightened Wyoming judg« 
in 1870, who, while swearing the first women jurors in any 
court, told them not only that “the eyes of the world were upon 
them as pioneers,’ but also recorded: “You shall not be 
driven from the temple of justice as your sisters have from 
some of the medical colleges of the land. It will be a sorry 
day for any wan who shall endeavor to deter you from the 
exercise of those rights with which the law has invested 
you.” 

But it did not deter them, when women were refused ad 
mission to the medical schools. In 1850 the first woman's 
medical college was created in Pennsylvania. Its all-women 
medical graduates are the living proof. 

When, 1 year before, the medical profession's first woman 
doctor, Elizabeth Blackwell, was graduated in 1849 with 
honors, she found every door closed to her. So she established 
her own dispensary; then in 1857 opened the New York 
infirmary for Women and Children—the first hospital to 
be staffed entirely by women. 

Since that time the infirmary, a monument to medicine's 
women pioneers, has made great strides in setting the pace 
for the medical world. The many firsts of this all-woman 
stafted hospital prove that women in medicine have been 
more progressive than their male colleagues. 

For instance, their first training classes of nurses were r 
quisitioned by the Government during the Civil War. Othe: 
hospitals did not establish nurses training schools until 1872 
The first medical social service was established by the in 
firmary, and the first visiting nurses service was created. 

These are but a few of the many outstanding accomplish 
ments of this unique institution, which is one of the few in 
the world staffed entirely by women, but which despite 
limited funds, has consistently earned the approval of the 
American Medical Association, American College of Surgeons 
and the welfare departments. 

Today, women doctors not only are recognized in the 
medical associations, but the question of appointment of 
women doctors was brought to a conclusion in 1943, with 
legislative enactment, commissioning women doctors in the 
Army. 

Though the intrepid ladies who pioneered in medicine for 
women preceded by two decades the pioneering Portias, their 
aims and gains were the same. 

That their kindred spirit still prevails, is manifested by 
this great association of business and professional women who 
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have banded together for cooperative effort. The fact that 
your Own program chairman of this meeting, Attorney Selma 
Moidel Smith, of Los Angeles, is today a member of the 
national board of that first woman's medical college in Phila- 
lelphia, further illustrates such professional sisterhood. 

The story was the same, with little variances, in other 
fields. A further example is the journalistic field: 

Chere is scarcely any newspaper position, from cub reporter 
to editor and publisher, which is not now filled by a woman 
ournalist. But it was not always so. 

[he first woman newspaper publisher, Anna Zenger, in 

33, became known as the mother of freedom of the press 
n America. That Thanksgiving is a national holiday is due to 
0 years of effort by another woman editor, in 1837. And 
© was a woman who first published the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 

Since a century ago when the press gallery precincts opened 
for the first time in 1850 to the woman correspondent, 
the women in journalism have distinguished themselves in 
ll departments, including radio and television. 

Womanpower and power of the press, a formidable com- 
pination. 

It is certainly no longer to be questioned that in the many 
other fields of endeavor, women, similarly, are on a par of 
excellence with men. 

In the business and industrial field, a million United States 
women are business executives or owners. 

Of the 22 million women working in America, the largest 
number in our history, half of them are married. In fact, 
30 percent of all married women now have outside jobs, and 
contribute substantially to family income. 

Thus, in every age, women have proved the diversity of 
her genius, to this very day. No one can deny that American 
women have become an important and valuable force. 

It is pertinent to consider, therefore, why does woman 
ullow man’s monopoly in government to exist and to continue? 

Let us look at the record: 

Masculine leadership has involved the world in bloody 
rife. Men, alone, twice within our generation, have embroiled 
the women and children of the world in conflagrations. They 
ire still trying to achieve perpetual peace through perpetual 


R. CHAIRMAN and members of the association, 

I am glad you asked me to speak to you this morn- 

ing on Where We Are on Integration rather than 

Where We Are Going on Integration. I would much prefer 

to try to tell you what the present posture of interracial re- 

lations is than to try to predict what the next few years will 

bring forth. As a newspaper editor, I have to dust off my 

crystal ball from time to time and to gaze knowingly into 

my tea leaves, but the job of forecasting the immediate inter- 

racial future in certain areas of the South is, I confess, be- 
yond my powers. 

As public-school principals you are inevitably concerned 

over the effect of the interracial controversy upon the public- 
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war. The reverberation of gunfire in Asia and in other parts 
of the world, provides daily evidence that few, if any, of the 
struggles and problems affecting this confused world, have 
been solved. The threat of atomic and germ warfare stalks 
the earth. The United Nations, which soon will celebrate its 
12th birthday, still has no teeth. The U. N. still fails to 
furnish the machinery for maintaining world peace. 

I am not here to recount to this intelligent audience the 
centuries-old struggle of mankind. But let us face squarely 
the fact—the world is sick almost unto death. 

Also, let us not overlook President Lincoln’s admonition. 
that we have more to fear within our own borders than from 
without? 

In our own country, we are today confronted by unparelleled 
conditions in the fiscal field. Let us ponder the famous remark 
of Chief Justice Marshall that “the power to tax is the power 
to destroy.” Too many governments have been wrecked on 
the rocks of loose fiscal policy. Women in the home have 
performed near miracles on small budgets. Government house- 
keeping requires the same skill. The national welfare demands 
a sound fiscal policy—a reduction in public expenditures, 
debts, and taxation. 

With concerted action, women can be a powerful force in 
the world of today and in the nation of the future. 

This leads one to wonder why the world cannot have ; 
government of laws and not of men; why law cannot displace 
force in the settlement of international disputes; why nations 
cannot take their cases against each other to a world court, 
just as people sue one another in local, State, and Federal! 
courts; and why proper measures cannot be taken for the 
enforcement of judgments by a world tribunal, just as peopl 
are forced by police to obey the laws of God and man. 

I repeat: Why should women—who create and not destroy 
life—be denied a share in the establishment of a workabl« 
system of law and order in the world. 

The world can be enriched, as the home has been endowed, 
by having both sexes contributing to the well-being of this 
Nation. 

In the words of George Washington, in the Constitutiona! 
Convention—as true today as in 1787—‘Let us raise 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair; the event is 
in the hands of God.” 








school systems of the various States. In some of those States 
the effect has not been particularly pronounced one way or 
the other, whereas in others it has been profound—even 
potentially catastrophic. 

This latter aspect of the problem is one which also con- 
cerns me greatly. As a citizen, as a former teacher in 4 
private preparatory school and a parent with a son in a 
public high school, I am deeply troubled by the though: 
that the growing intensity of the struggle over integration 
in some 8 or 9 Southern States may disrupt, and even 
close down entirely, the systems of public education in 
several of those States. A more chaotic condition would 
be difficult to imagine. Aside from the educational problems 
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involved, consider the enormous rise in juvenile delinquency 
which would inevitably accompany such a development. 

Already we are encountering acute problems in the educa- 
tional field in a number of Southern States, and the end is 
not yet. Appropriation of school funds from month to month. 
uncertainty of the future for schoolteachers, reluctance of 
citizens to accept appointments to school boards are some 
of the disturbing phenomena which confront us. 

In the border States where integration has been proceeding 
smoothly for the most part, there have been problems growing 
out of the 2-to 3-year educational lag often noticed in the 
performance of Negro students by comparison with white 
students of the same age. Granted that much of this is due to 
inferior school facilities heretofore available to colored pupils 
in those areas, and to inferior living conditions—the problem 
is a huge and baffling one, nevertheless. The question of how 
to avoid handicapping white children by throwing them into 
classes with Negro children who are incapable of doing the 
work must be giving many of you genuine concern. The par- 
allel question of how to bring the colored students up to the 
required level of achievement doubtless concerns you no less. 

Here in this great city of Washington, where 70 percent 
of the school population is colored, these problems are par- 
ticularly acute. Although integration is now in its third year 
here, solutions are a long way off, according to the best 
information I can get. It seems clear to me that mixer schools 
were put into effect here with too much haste and too little 
preparation. 

The situation described by the principal of the John Pitman 
Elementary School in Kirkwood, Mo. (one of the first schools 
in that State to desegregate) it is a disturbed one. At the 
end of 2 years of desegregation, Mrs. B. A. Compton, the 
principal, said to a representative of Southern School News 
that the teachers there felt that “the scholastic disparity 
remains just as great and that it is now complicated by feeling 
of frustration and defensiveness on the part of the Negroes— 
feelings which come out in the form of greater aggressive- 
ness, arrogance, and bad temper.” It was added, however, 
that none of this constitutes an argument against intergration, 
and that progress in the immediate future was hoped for. 

Over against such a report as this must be put that made 
recently for the city of Baltimore, for example, by Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction John H. Fischer, who said: “On 
the basis of our experience it seems clear that by desegregating 
our schools we have substantially improved the educational 
opportunities of Negro children without reducing in any way 
those available to white children.” 

Baltimore, unlike Washington, did not make the mistake 
of trying to integrate everybody almost overnight. If we are 
to have integration generally—and many of us in the South 
are strongly of the opinion that we are a long way from 
ready for this in numerous parts of the region—the Balti- 
more system is far superior to the Washington system. Balti- 
more did not try to force the races together. It allowed 
pupils of both races to decide which schools they wished 
to attend. The first year, only 3 percent of the Negroes en- 
rolled in white schools. This rose to 7.4 percent the next 
year and the figure is now 13.8 percent. 

But even Washington, dubious as its school policies seem 
to me to have been in certain respects, is more restrained 
than New York City in its approach to the problem. As you 
are doubtless aware, they are transporting children all the 
way across town in New York, away from the neighborhood 
schools which they have been reaching conveniently on foot 
these many years, and compelling them to enroll with members 
of the opposite race. Ali this is being done at great incon- 
venience and expense, on the theory that a modest degree of 
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integration is not enough. We must have total and complete 
integration everywhere and at once, it would seem. The 
folly and absurdity of this strikes me as obvious. 

In my home State of Virginia the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled, on motion of the NAACP, that an 
excellent regional high school for Negroes in Christiansburg 
was operating illegally because some of the colored children 
had to travel longer distances to that school than some of 
the white children in the area had to travel to their schools. 
But we now have this same NAACP instrumental in forcing 
Negro children in New York to travel all the way across 
town, instead of attending their neighborhood schools, in 
order that every child may have what is termed “the right to 
attend a mixed school.” Words fail me in commenting on this 
fantastic arrangement. Benjamin Fine of the New York Times 
says many New Yorkers are leaving the city for the suburbs 
because of it, and that the suburban schools are superior, one 
reason being that they are more “homogeneous.” 

I find it easy to understand when Omer Carmichael, super 
intendent of the smoothly integrated Louisville schools, de 
clares, as he did last week, that the NAACP is chiefly respon 
sible for the southern chaos over desegregation. Not content 
with achieving reasonable gains, this organization continues 
to press for drastic changes that cannot possibly be granted, 
and would not work in the South if they were. 

The attitude manifested in Arkansas last year illustrates 
the point. The plan worked out there for progressive integra- 
tion in the Little Rock schools, beginning on the high-school 
level in 1957, was rejected by the NAACP as unsatisfactory 
It’s leaders were unwilling to admit that this plan represented 
a long advance toward their goal. Obviously they insist on 
having the moon handed them on a silver platter, and are 
unwilling to proceed by gradual steps. Such an unstatesman- 
like attitude is hard to reconcile with the genuine advances 
the NAACP has achieved for the colored people of this 
country. 

In Virginia, I regret to say, the State legislature has been 
unfair to the NAACP. It has passed bills designed to harass 
that organization by obtaining and publicizing the names 
of all its members, and their financial contributions. This is 
a dangerous action, and one which the Virginia assemblymen 
may well live to regret. The legislative harassment of an 
Organization which happens to be unpopular could easily 
prove a boomerang for the responsible parties. True, the 
statutes in question apply equally to such organizations as 
the White Citizens Councils, which are fighting integration 
I am awaiting tangible evidence that these organizations will 
be harassed in the same manner as the NAACP. 

There is no doubt of the unpopularity in the South of both 
the NAACP and the Supreme Court's 1954 decision ordering 
an end to segregation in the schools. The latest Gallup poll, 
which reported that it reflected the views of both white and 
colored citizens in the Southern States, found two-thirds of 
those canvassed to disapprove the Court's ruling. By contrast, 
the poll found nearly two-thirds of those in the rest of the 
country applauding the same ruling. 

All of which raises a question as to the implications of such 
a situation for the South. How long can the South afford 
to remain in flat and violent disagreement with the North 
and West on so fundamental an issue as race relations? 

Yet there are po indications whatever at this time of a 
shift of opinion in 9 of the 11 states which constituted the 
Confederacy. In Texas and Arkansas the so-called black belt 
areas appear to be as adamant as ever against integration 
although some mixing has gone forward in other regions, 
especially in Texas. But in Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
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and Louisiana the resistance to integration is tremendous. 
Except for the much disputed entry of about a dozen Negroes 
into the Clinton, Tenn., high school, there has been absolutely 
no integration in the public schools of these nine States. 

If I had to single out one anti-integrationist argument 
that seems to influence the greatest number of southern 
whites against mixed schools, it would be the argument that 
mixed schools lead to mongrelization. Other sections of the 
United States sneer and jeer at this argument. Herbert 
Ravenel! Sass of Charleston, S. C., presented the ultra-con- 
servative southern position on this about as well as it can 
be presented, in the November 1956 issue of the Atlantic. 
Promptly the magazine was flooded with derisive letters from 
the North and West hooting at Mr. Sass and his thesis. 

Now it may be possible to argue that integration would 
not increase the likelihood of racial amalgamation—although 
any visitor to most of the countries of Central and South 
America with his eyes open would be likely to reach the 
opposite conclusion.-But even if we accept this argument, 
which I do not, the desirability that every race strive to 
maintain its own integrity seems to me to be indisputable. 
There is nothing in my thesis of bigotry or prejudice, and 
nothing having to do with supposed racial superiority or 
inferiority. My point is that the Negro should wish, no less 
than the white, to retain his racial identity and his cultural 
heritage, to the end that his race’s indisputably great achieve- 
ments can be properly recognized and handed down to his 
posterity. 

Perhaps the most alarming phenomenon in the South 
at this time is to be found in the repeated acts of violence 
against Negroes which are not only criminal and utterly 
wrong, but which are bringing the entire region into disrepute 
in the eyes of civilized people everywhere. The bombings, 
beatings, and shootings which are occurring in some areas, 
with whites as the guilty parties, are in glaring contrast to 
the passive and law-abiding attitude of Negro leaders—in the 
Montgomery bus boycott, for example. 

On the other hand, the criminality and immorality of many 
Negroes is one of the chief reasons why white southerners 
object so strongly to mixed schools. Granted that other races 
might have similar records if they had been enslaved for 
centuries and then had had to live in slums and to fight 
against all manner of handicaps. Yet the fact remains that 
the Negro crime and illegitimacy rates are everywhere so 
vastly greater than those of the whites that these statistics 
have an alarming impact on the minds of parents, especially 
those of adolescent white boys and girls who would be thrown 
into rather intimate contact with colored boys and girls in 
integrated schools. 

If I may be pardoned a personal reference, I should like 
to say that for the past quarter of a century I have striven 
to eliminate some of the major handicaps from which Negroes 
have suffered in the South. I was a member of the Atlanta 
conference which met in the early 1940's, in response to an 
appeal from Negro leaders who had met shortly before at 
Durham, N. C., and had asked that Southern Negroes be treat- 
ed more fairly and equitably. I was a director of the Southern 
Regional Council which was then organized in an effort to 
achieve these objectives. 

I was the first Southern newspaper editor to urge abolition 
of segregation on streetcars and buses. I proposed this late 
in 1943, bute was unable to persuade the Legislature of 
Virginia to accept my suggestion. 

Our inability to get this and other reasonable concessions 
for the Negro from the white leaders of the South caused 
the Negro leaders of the region to turn to their racial com- 
patriots in the North. The South’s Negro leadership would 
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have been satisfied, I believe, at least for a time, with much 
less than the all-out objectives subsequently sought by the 
NAACP. But the white leaders of the region were unable 
to deliver, and the result was that the effort of the Negro 
leadership of the South to “keep the capital of the Negro 
race in Atlanta,” as one of them put it, failed. It was then 
that the NAACP’s drive for the abolition of segregation got 
under way, with the support of Southern Negro leaders and 
the “capital” moved to New York. 

The tragic fact today in the South is that hardly any liaison 
remains between the white leadership and the Negro leader- 
ship. Not only so, but until a few years ago, Negroes were 
being elected regularly to city councils and school boards in 
several Southern States, and it was the most natural thing 
in the world for white and colored leaders to sit down together 
for discussion of their mutual problems. These things are no 
longer true. The two races have been driven apart by the 
rancorous arguments over segregation, with the result that 
hardly any avenues of communication exist in most areas 
The NAACP leadership has committed all Negroes so com- 
pletely to its drive for total integration that any white who 
dissents from this view is stigmatized as an enemy of the 
Negro race. Of course, Negro dissenters are assailed with stil! 
greater violence, and are pilloried in much of the Negro press 
as “Uncle Toms,” “handkerchief heads,” and so on. 

I hold no brief for the extremist journals in the South 
published by whites. Some of them are no better than organs 
of the resurgent Ku Klux Klan. But it is dismaying to find 
a once well-balanced Negro paper such as the Norfolk Journa! 
and Guide saying, apropos of anti-integrationist legisiation 
adopted in Virginia that there is “a determination on the part 
of a majority of Virginians to continue slavery in spirit and 
practice.” 

And the temper of the more extreme Negro press is seen 
in a recent editorial which appeared soon after the birthday 
of Robert E. Lee in the Afro-American chain, largest Negro 
chain in the Nation. It dealt with the proposal in Congress 
by a Northern Member to have Lee’s citizenship restored. The 
Afro-American said, in part: 

“If Lee was stripped of his citizenship it was because the 
country just after the war felt that should be the penalty 
for a traitor who violated his oath and carried on a war to 
destroy the Union and preserve slavery. * * * He was engaged 
as a rebel and traitor in a foul and dirty business. The dear 
God passes judgment on him now.” 

In view of the universal verdict of leading historians in 
this country and Great Britain as to the nobility of Lee's 
character and the purity of his motives, further comment on 
this outburst seems unnecessary. It does serve to illustrat< 
the bitterngss which infuses a large segment of the Negro 
press. 

The Negro school teachers of the South should be deeply 
concerned over this whole controversy. There are from 75,000 
to 80,000 of them, and the great danger is that many of them 
will lose their positions, if matters are pushed to the ultimate 
conclusion, and mixed schools are forced in certain areas 
The unwillingness of many white southerners to have their 
children taught by colored teachers is the crux of this situation 
Some will consider this attitude narrowminded, but it exists 
in such definite form that it cannot be ignored. Several 
hundred Negro teachers have lost their jobs already in the 
border States, chiefly Oklahoma, but I understand that most 
of them have been reemployed elsewhere. 

The criticism heaped upon us by our northern friends 
because many white southerners, by and large, do not wish 
their children taught by Negro teachers, would come with 
better grace, I submit, if the public schools of the North 
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employed more Negro teachers. The number, as is well known 
to each of you, is infinitesimal by comparison with the number 
in the South. Even where the colored population is enormous, 
as in New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Chicago, there 
are few Negro teachers. No satisfactory explanation for this 
has ever come to my attention. 

Permit me to remark parenthetically tha: the average 
salary of the tens of thousands of Negro teachers in the South 
is about equal to that of the white teachers, and in at least 
three Southern States (Virginia, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee), the average annual salary of Negro teachers is higher 
than that of white teachers. It must be confessed that the 
NAACP is largely responsible for bringing Negro teachers’ 
salaries up to the white level. There is no telling how long it 
would have taken to achieve this objective, had it not been 
for the suits filed and won by that organization. 

While we are discussing the attitude of the North, or certain 
segments of it, to the race problem, it seems appropriate to 
emphasize that this problem is not regional but national. 

Just the other day I read of how a Negro man was beaten 
to death on the streets of Boston by white hoodlums who 
had begun yelling epithets at him when they saw him escort- 
ing a white woman. 

You are of course familiar with the situation in Chicago, 
where scores if not hundreds of police had to guard Negro 
families around the clock for more than 3 years at the 
Trumbull Park housing project. The clear implication of this 
situation is that these Negroes would have been mobbed long 
ago for moving into that housing development, but for the 
pretection afforded them. 

The mayor of Dearborn, Mich., makes it a well-publicized 
practice not to allow a single Negro to settle in that com- 
munity of 125,000 people. “Negroes can’t get in here,” his 
honor declared last year. “Every time we hear of a Negro 
moving in we respond quicker than you do to a fire.” The 
mayor was given an overwhelming vote of confidence recently, 
so his policies evidently are regarded with favor and approval 
by the people of Dearborn. 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that I abhor the 
sort of thing that is here described as happening in Boston, 
Chicago, and Dearborn. These things are disgusting and 
disgraceful. The fact remains that these occurrences—and 
others which might be mentioned—have all taken place 
outside the South. Furthermore, the fact that Negroes had to 
be protected from mobs 24 hours a day for more than 3 years 
in the State of Abraham Lincoln is not without its ironic 
and tragic implications. 

Another point which needs to be made, I believe, is the 
attitude in the North toward the South’s so-called lawlessness 
and “flouting of the Constitution and the Supreme Court.” 

I do not defend or condone lawlessness, whether in the 
North or the South, but it is a bit dismaying to observe that 
some of our northern compatriots seem to regard lawlessness 
as something which is not only acceptable, but admirable, 
when it occurs in accordance with what is deemed to be the 
sentiment of their particular communities. 

Only a few weeks ago, for example, Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth of Philadelphia applauded this attitude. Speaking 
apropos of a State law forbidding Sunday basketball in the 
City of Brotherly Love, his honor said: 

“Free people refuse to knuckle under to laws which com- 
pletely ignore their welfare and desires. * * * Just as long 
as the legislature refuses to permit cities the right to determine 
what activities their citizens are entitled to engage in on 
Sunday, it is inevitable that the law will be ignored.” 

I wonder whether the Philadelphia newspaper which has 
been denouncing southerners who boggle at all-out integration 
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as bigots and flouters of the law of the land has been equally 
Caustic in its references to Mayor Dilworth, who loudly 
proclaims his intention to ignore the law. Incidentally, Mayor 
Dilworth is all for liberalizing the Democratic Party and 
putting those law-violating southern Democrats in their place 

And while we are on this general subject, a great many 
of those in the North who are blasting the South for failure 
to comply with the mandates of the Supreme Court on in 
tegration, violated the Constitution and the statutes wholesalc 
during the prohibition era. Of course, I realize that no onc 
in this audience could conceivably have patronized a boot 
legger when the late lamented “noble experiment” was our 
prop and stay, but there were thousands, aye millions, wh« 
did so. In doing so, they flouted a duly enacted amendment 
to the Constitution and duly approved acts of Congress—not 
opinions handed down by the Supreme Court. Yet some of 
these very drinkers of white mule and bathtub gin are loudest 
in clamoring today that the South has no respect for law and 
order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are heading into an era of inter 
sectional tension and misunderstanding, and the intolerance 
that is being manifested on both sides of Mason and Dixon's 
line is not reassuring. It behooves us all to evidence a greater 
measure of sanity and good will and to stop hurling epithets 

The recent actions of a Federal judge in Tennessee in con- 
nection with the racial disorders at Clinton have alarmed 
many students of the Constitution both North and South 
They feel that the jurist in question showed a lamentable 
disregard for certain constitutional verities, and ignored the 
time-honored right of citizens to free speech and of defend 
ants to a jury trial. They feel that the court was too sweeping 
in its injunctions. The whole episode seemed symbolic of 
the prevailing tendency in certain quarters to go to the utmost 
extremes, if integration is thereby promoted—whether by 
hauling schoolchildren many miles away from their neigh 
borhood schools or by stretching the Constitution and the 
statutes in the name of liberalism, democracy, brotherhood, 
or what have you. 

I would not wish to seem to imply that all the examples 
of extremism are to be found in the North. In South Carolina 
for instance, something very close to witch hunting and bool 
burning has been approved almost unanimously by the State 
legislature. That body adopted a resolution last year asking 
the State library board to remove existing books and to screen 
future books that are antagonistic and inimical to the tradi 
tions and customs of this State. 

The civil-rights program now before Congress is a perfect 
example of the sort of extremist legislation which frightens 
and dismays the South—and should frighten and dismay the 
whole country. Has it been seriously contemplated before in 
this land that persons about to engage in certain acts could 
be arrested and haled into court? Yet one of the provisions 
of a pending civil-rights bill embodies this amazing language 
Even Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, of New York, 
not exactly a race-baiter or a white supremacist, has said 
that this plan to arrest persons about to engage in certain 
activities seems to him dangerously like thought control 

The civil-rights program also appears to negate the right 
to trial by jury, and it would enable the Attorney General to 
file, at public expense, suits on behalf of persons who contend 
that their civil rights have been violated. Another provision 
would seem to empower a proposed civil-rights commission 
to summon any citizen from any part of the United States to 
any other part to defend himself against charges the nature 
of which was completely unknown to him prior to receipt 
of the subpena. 

Most, or all, of the foregoing is vouched for by forme: 
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judges who are now members of Congress as being in accord 
with reasonable interpretations of the language of these civil- 
rights bills. Such far-reaching legislation should have much 
more careful scrutiny than it appears to be getting. A majority 
of Congress seems to be so bemused by the phrase “civil rights” 
that it is reluctant to vote against anything which bears that 
label, no matter how dangerous its potentialities. And these 
particular measures have about as many potentialities for evil, 
ind for interracial conflict, as have been presented to Congress 
in a long time. 

In conclusion let me say that I end as I began—reluctant, 
indeed unwilling to try to forecast the future of the current 
interracial upheaval in the South. We are heading into stormy 
seas, I fear. The Deep South, it must be said in all frankness, 
has no present intention of integrating its public schools. 
Several of those States have a fixed determination to close 
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their schools entirely, rather than mingle the races in them. 
All courts, as far as I know, agree that this would be legal. 
however deplorable from an educational and social standpoint 

Let us hope, therefore, that the NAACP will see the folly 
of forcing the issue in these States, and will exhibit a states- 
manlike restraint. Enormous gains have been made by the 
Negro race in education and every other sphere throughout 
the entire South, and additional gains will be made, if only 
the responsible leadership of the race will assert itself. What 
the ultimate future holds is not for me to say. I only know 
that the course of wisdom for the NAACP today is for that 
militant organization to back up, to consolidate its gains, and 
to refrain from pushing matters so fast and so far as to pass 
the point of no return. Otherwise it will do irreparable harm 
to the cause of Negro advancement and interracial amity. 


The Power and the Glory of the Word 


CIVILIZATION IS WHERE IT IS TODAY BY THE FORCE OF WORDS 
By DR. E. C. NANCE, President, University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida 


Delivered before the Mid-W inter International Platform Association Banquet, Chicago, Illinois, December 28, 1956 


HIS IS the fifth time in recent years that I have had the 

pleasure and honor of speaking to people who have 

distinguished themselves on the concert and lecture 
platforms, in the theatre, and in the literary arts. 

| am aware of the fact that my official position in higher 
education, and not my talents in any of the arts in which you 
have excelled, is reponsible for your most gracious invitation. 

The ideas, ideals and observations which I shall share with 
you in this address are applicable to all professional people 
who use words in any manner to inform, inspire, instruct or 
entertain other people. 

Under the caption of “The Power and The Glory of The 
Word” I shall try to point out how the word, written or 
spoken, has produced the world in which we live, and can 
shape our world of tomorrow. 


THE BIRTH AND POWER OF THE WORD 


Several hundred years before the origin of the Christian 
Scriptures, Confucius said: 

“Without knowing the force of words, it is impossible to 

know man.” 

St. John tells us in the first sentence of his Gospel: 

“In the beginning was the Word.” 

Greek writers at a later period reminded us that “A goose- 
quill is more dangerous than a lion’s claw,” and Mohammed 
had declared that, “The ink of the scholar is more impor- 
tant than the blood of the martyr.” 

In all ancient literatures there are many such tributes to 
the force and power of the written word. In later history these 
same convictions and sentiments are expressed in different 
vocabularies and linguistic media, sometimes in prose, some- 
times in poetry. For example, Samuel Johnson said: 

“The chief glory of every people arises from its authors.” 

Bulwer-Lytton, in Act II of “Richelieu,” tells us that “The 
pen is mightier than the sword.” 

THE ORIGIN OF ALL CREATED THINGS IN THE WORLD 

Everyone knows, as St. John knew, that in the beginning 
of everything and all relationships, everywhere, throughout 

time, “was the Word.” First the vocal sound; then the 
sign, symbol or gesture, representing an idea or an emotion; 
then the spoken word—and finally the written sound. 


Linguistic invention gave man his first promising start 
toward social intercourse, knowledge and civilization. When 
he learned the art of recording his thoughts on stone, parch- 
ment and paper he began to reveal his own thoughts and to 
learn something of the thoughts and experiences of his 
fellowman. 


PRINTING PRESS HAS ENHANCED THE SCOPE AND POWER 
OF THE WorRD 

After linguistic invention the next boon to mankind was 
the invention of movable type and the printing press. There 
are some who look upon this invention as the greatest tragedy 
that has come upon humanity. Some of us might be inclined 
to agree that both linguistic invention and the invention of 
the printing press have created a great deal of confusion and 
conflict in the world, but I think the majority of us would 
agree with E. F. Whipple, a Bostonian of a hundred years 
ago, who said: 

“The invention of printing added a new element of power 
to the race. From that hour the brain and not the arm, the 
thinker and not the soldier, books and not kings, were to 
rule the world; and weapons, forged in the mind, keen-edged 
and brighter than the sunbeam, were to supplant the sword 
and the battle-ax.” 

If some critic should object to Mr. Whipple's evaluation 
of the power of the printed word, and remind us that we still 
have, in our present troubled world, many large armies and 
more deadly weapons than at any other time in history, he 
certainly would be missing the point, because in back of 
these armies and weapons are ideas and ideologies expressed 
through every known instrumentality of communication, in- 
cluding the printed word, the radio, television and public 
assembly. 


Worpbs AT WAR IN THE PRESENT WORLD STRUGGLE 
The Associated Press, on March 26, 1952, put a story on 
the wires from Washington, D. C., in which General J. Lawton 
Collins, then Chief of Staff of our Armies, is quoted as saying: 
“We must go all out in the battle of ideas. Only thus can 
we hope to convince potential aggressors that another war 
cannot pay.” 
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General Collins declared before a House Appropriation 
Sub-Committee that— 
“This country must enter into the struggle for men’s minds 
with every resource at our command . . .; we must make 
maximum use of every means of communication we possess; 
we must regain the psychological advantage. We must 
employ a positive approach instead of a negative defense.” 
Mr. Mose Harvey, Chief of the State Department's Research 
Division for Russia and East Europe, estimated that Russia 
is spending $1,400,000,000 a year to spread, through the force 
of words, “sinister ‘hate Amricans’ propaganda,” to drive 
Americans out of Asia and Europe and to make the Russian 
people hate not only our system and our ruling circles but 
also the individual American. And so, in this battle of words 
for the minds of men, our State Department has asked for 
an appropriation of $170,000,000 so that we may more ef- 
fectively employ the force of words in broadcasting and 
circulating throughout the world the truth about our way of 
life. 


THE WRITER USES THE “FORCE” AND THE “POWER” OF 
THE WORD TO ENTERTAIN, INFORM, INSTRUCT AND 
PROMOTE SOCIAL AND CIVIC PROGRESS 


The writer is, first of all, a human being, generally speak- 
ing, and a citizen. The scope and content of his subject 
material will be conditioned by his major interests, his outlook 
on life, his responses to life and his experience, knowledge, 
ability and opportunities. 

Writers throughout the centuries have had many different 
goals: to recover the past; to record and conserve for the 
future; to interpret, comment, report, arouse, condemn, defend, 
entertain, annoy or to obtain personal or institutional publicity. 

The mission, or missions, of a writer may be revealed in 
his life or his writing—or both. On the other hand a person’s 
writing, as a mere avocation, may be quite different from the 
real mission of his life. Father Daly's humorous poetry cer- 
tainly does not reveal his chief mission as a priest. The chief 
goal of most writers is to get published as quickly and as 
widely and as profitably as possible. 

I do not know how many writers write only for financial 
rewards. Only a few writers receive enough such rewards 
to make authorship an attractive, full time profession. The 
national average of all professional writers in the United 
States is less than three thousand dollars per year. Yet Ben 
Jonson once said that any person who writes for any other 
purpose than making money is foolish. 

I am convinced that a great many writers write because 
they are impelled by deeper and more spiritual motives than 
personal fame or financial rewards. They are, or at least believe 
they are, blessed with visions, revelations and illuminations, 
and must record these for their fellowman regardless of how 
their work is received or rewarded. A large number of poets 
of all ages belong to this category. 


Worps ARE THE TOOLS OF GREAT ORATORS 
AND GREAT TEACHERS 


The world has always been motivated by the great orators. 
On the public platform, in the legislative halls of the world, as 
leaders of armies or reform movements, the orators have often 
been the real rulers of the world. 

Emerson once said: “There is no true orator who is not a 
hero.” 

Henry Clay, one of America’s great orators, declared: 

“There is no power like that of true oratory. Caesar con- 
trolled men by exciting their fears; Cicero by captivating 
their affections and swaying their passions. The influence 
of the one perished with its author; that of the other 
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continues to this day.” 
When the Roman people had listened to the polished dis 

courses of Cicero they departed, saying one to another, “What 
a splendid speech our orator has made!” But when the 
Athenians heard Demosthenes, he so filled them with the 
subject matter of his oration and so excited their passions 
that they quite forgot the orator and left him at the finish of 
his harangue, breathing revenge, and exclaiming, “Let us go 
and fight against Philip.” 

All Americans are familiar with the great educational and 
religious movement which originated at Lake Chautauqua, 
New York, in 1874. This movement, which later adopted the 
name of the place of its origin, introduced to millions of 
American people some of the world’s greatest orators and 
other types of entertainers. No other movement in history 
has more effectively illustrated the power and the glory of 
the word in the life of a people. Nearly all of our modern 
lecture bureaus are built on the general principles of the 
Original Chautauqua movement which, by the way, is still 
a mighty force in our civic and cultural life. 

It is assumed by many that the advent of the motion picture 
and television industries, and the modern publishing in- 
dustries which cater so effectively to our eyes, ears, judgments 
and passions has made the Chautauqua program passé. This 
rather popular belief is erroneous, of course, because last 
year, for example, the American public paid nearly $60,000,- 
000 for admission to music concerts, poetry recitals, lectures 
and other forms of entertainment outside the category of 
usual or standard commercial entertainment. 

The American platform is still a challenge to anyone who 
can use the force of words, in any medium—song, music, 
dance, humor, poetry or serious oratory. It not only provides 
a good way to make a living for those who are talented, but 
it also provides a challenging opportunity to make our good 
way of life better. 

“And Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the 

Egyptians; and he was mighty in his words and works.” 

Acts 7:22 

Obviously neither our country nor any other country in 
the world has reached the zenith of progress. There are many 
noble movements among us long since established, which 
might be expanded and extended to render greater services to 
our fellow citizens and the world if only more leaders with 
the gift of oratory could be found to champion these chal- 
lenging causes. 

Macaulay tells us— 

“The object of oratory alone is not truth, but persuasion.’ 

And Edwin G. Parker reminds us that— 

“The capital of the orator is in the bank of the highest 

sentimentalities and purest enthusiasms.” 

And Nietzsche reminds us that— 

“Nothing ever succeeds which exuberent spirits have not 

helped to produce.” 

Lest we confuse the force of words with verbal prolixity 
and rhetorical pyrotechnics, let us keep in mind that real 
Oratory is not measured by the number of words we use nor 
so much by the manner in which we use them, but by the 
sincerity, passion, and purpose behind our language. An 
orator should be judged as much by what he does not say as 
by what he says. 

We all know that words have power for good or evil. They 
can build or destroy; incite respectable people to love or hate; 
to follow their leaders or to murder them; to prey on their 
fellowman or to prostrate themselves in prayer to an invisible 
deity; to trudge through rain or snow to vote for their favorite 
candidate or to repudiate a candidate they dislike by ignoring 
him at the balloting booth. 
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Words, as symbols of ideas and ideals, have the power to 
make people fail in love or out of love; to be faithful or 
unfaithful to their vows and pledges. 

Words can bring a song to the lips or a sting to the soul. 
Lhey can produce tears or laughter, success or disaster. They 
can bring luster and brightness to the face or a child or send 
him to bed sobbing and sorrowful. 

“How forcible are right words: Pleasant words are as a 

honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health to the bones: A 

word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 

silver.” Job 6:25 Prov. 16:24 25:11 

Words can change the face of a city, build churches, 
schools, playgrounds, boys’ clubs, scout troops, civic forums, 
civic clubs, Little Theatres, Civic Music organizations, garden 
clubs and better local governments. 

Words can turn a sinner into a saint or a saint into a 
sinner. They can engender self-respect, hope and constructive 
ambition in a friend, acquaintance or employee; or words 
can discourage and frustrate him. 

The force of words is great, good, glorious or terrifying. 
For an example of the power and glory of the word, we need 
only reflect on beautiful and wholesome things which have 
been brought into existence by the word. 

On the other hand reflect on what Communist Russia has 
brought upon the world partially through the power of the 
word—spoken and written. Russia is spending more than a 
billion dollars a year for the dissemination of words about 
her economic and political philosophy. 

Civilization is where it is today by the force of words. Man's 
present moral behavior is the fruit of the word. Everything 
on this earth created by the mind and hand of man was first 
an idea brought out of the mind of the world on the wings 
of a word. As St. John put it: “In the beginning was the 
Word.” 

We still remain dependent upon speech. We need words 
that will make us laugh, wonder, work, think, aspire and hope. 
We need words that will leap and sing in our souls. We need 
words that will cause us to face up to life with a fighting faith 
and contend for those ideals that have made us the greatest 
nation on earth. 


WRITING AND WRITERS IN OUR TIMES 

We cannot discuss the power and the glory of the word 
without giving some attention to the methods and ideals of 
the writers of our time. 

Horace Greeley once said this very significant thing about 
writers: 

“Authorship is a royal priesthood; but woe to him who 

rashly lays unhallowed hands on the ark or altar, professing 

a zeal for the welfare of the race, only to secure his own 

selfish ends.” 

Greeley’s high estimate of authorship was not new. Johnson 
had already declared that “The chief glory of a country arises 
from its authors.” But I have already pointed out that it was 
Ben Jonson who said that anyone who wrote for any other 
reason than money was crazy. And, unfortunately, when we 
attempt to appraise and evaluate modern writers, books and 
plays we must take into account that authors must receive 
money for their services. This problem was described by an 
ancient by the name of Colton, who said: 

There are three difficulties in authorship—to write any- 

thing worth publishing—to find honest men to publish it— 

and to get sensible men to read it.” 

The big publishers of our age—the ones who have the 
wealth and best promotional facilities to market what they 
publish—are interested, first of all and above all else, in 
staying in the publishing business. To do this they must make 
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a profit. They are, therefore, most likely to publish only the 
kind of books that people will buy. Since the author must 
also make a profit from the sale of his books he is most likely 
to join forces with the publisher and say: “Very well, then 
let's give the public what it wants. Let’s write and publish 
books and stories that have TV, motion picture and stage 
possibilities.” 

This is not as dark a picture as some might think. I, 
personally, feel that the motion picture and television indus- 
tries have been upgraded by this situation although, God 
knows, there’s room for great improvement. 

We are told by the leaders of both the motion picture and 
television industries that there is a dearth of good writers, 
good books and good stories. 

Time magazine, July 4, 1947, quoted Ernest Hemingway 
as saying: “Good writing is always scarce. When it comes 
in quantities everybody is happy.” 

Somerset Maugham, in discussing the ten best-selling novels 
in Good Housekeeping magazine, September, 1948, points 
out that many best sellers are badly written, poorly con- 
structed, brutal, commonplace, pretentious, sentimental, and 
have improbable plots, but that all of them have this one 
point in common: 

“They have absorbing stories. You want to know how 
things will turn out; and you want to know this because 
you are interested in the characters; you accept them as 
real, however unlike people you happen to know .. . all 
the subjects treated are of enduring interest to human 
beings: God, love, hate, death, money, ambition, envy, 
pride, good and evil. The authors have, in short, dealt with 
the passions and instincts and desires common to us all.” 

In Mr. Maugham’s appraisal of the common qualities of 
writing in best-selling novels there should be some helpful 
suggestions for all modern writers regardless of their media 
of expression—whether it be the essay, the novel, short story, 
poetry, play, reporting or feature article. A writer must have 
appeal to be read—and he, himself, because he is what he is 
in mind, spirit and ability, will restrict or enlarge the number 
of his readers. Of course he must also have the good fortune 
to find a publisher who will give him a chance to be heard. 

it is no doubt true that many able writers, for economic 
reasons, or perhaps for other reasons best known to them- 
selves, have identified themselves with the style and purpose 
of Hollywood. Dos Passos has accused Hollywood of “trashi- 
fying literature,” in Time magazine, August 4, 1947. Mr. 
Dos Passos says: 

“The best-seller system and the book clubs tend to standard- 

ize reading tastes to a mediocre level. Writers go to 

Hollywood thinking they can improve the medium. They 

can't. The medium destroys them. The compromise always 

works to their detriment. This is particularly bad for 
talented young writers who can’t resist Hollywood gold 
at a time when they would normally be struggling along 
on a shoestring. Money corrupts them. They are not free. 

Finally they settle down to the Hollywood formula.” 

C. Hartley Grattan, a free lance writer for twenty-five years, 
who has written for Harpers since 1943, says, “Rarely have 
writers been in a gloomier frame of mind than today.” 
(Harpers magazine, November, 1951.) Grattan and others 
have pointed out that the demand for fiction is waning. 
Grattan quotes statistics to the effect that—“In 1950 only 
three novels sold more than a hundred thousands copies in 
bookstores, while seven non-fiction books reached that figure.” 
The late Bernard De Voto, who was on Harpers’ staff, thought 
this decline in fiction sales was attributable to the vending of 
so many bad novels. Alfred Knopf is quoted as saying in 
1948 that “Nowadays I find myself thinking that it is almost 
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impossible to write a book so empty and third-rate. that it 
will not be snapped up.” 

Nearly all people who think and write on current literary 
affairs seem to be agreed that there is a definite swing from 
the Hemingway school of writing. Katherine Anne Porter is 
quoted in Time magazine, August 4, 1947, as saying: 

“Renunciation of moral ideas, belief in violence and love 

and fear of death can only go so far. Serious writers are 

overwhelmed by the magnitude of the disaster which has 
taken place, to a point where it seems the individual voice 
doesn’t matter. So many write novels of bewildered souls 
trying to figure their way out. The trouble with proletarian 
novels is that they are written from the outside looking in. 

And what Freud has done! Those little case histories. 

Freud is a great man, but we must not swallow him whole 

and not be able to digest him.” 

And so goes the story of the sorry status of contemporary 
literature. It seems that both the female and male virgins of 
literature have run out of oil for their lamps. Hartley Grattan 
sums up the situation among writers in these words: 

“A feeling that the values by which men have lived these 
many years are today in advanced stage of decomposition, 
with no replacements in sight . . . that whatever a man’s 
private values may be, he cannot expect in any case con- 
sistently to act on them successfully because the individual 
is, in the present day world, at the mercy of ever more 
oppressive and arbitrary institutions.” 

Mr. Grattan goes on to say: 

“These notions are usually related to the effects of the hot 

and cold wars and the great Depression, but they have far 

deeper historical roots. Whether either or both of these 
generalizations is true or false—whether or not they cor- 
respond to verifiable reality, is beside the point. The 
evidence is considerable that many writers believe both. 

Taken singly or together they are formidable mental and 

emotional! obstacles to the composition of novels—or books 

of any kind. They undercut the intellectual security of 
those who entertain them.” 


WRITERS FRIGHTENED BY SELF-MADE MONSTERS 


I suppose it is expected that we break out in a lather of 
grief concerning the disillusionment of these lost sheep of 
literature. Their wells of inspiration are dry, and they now 
cry and die for want of subject material. Their plight is 
pathetic—but far more pathetic is the moral depression 
among their disciples who have followed them blindly and 
now find themselves without ideals; sick, lonely and wistful, 
fearful and lacking the morale to grapple with the problems 
of our world today. 

Katherine Anne Porter put her finger on the cause of this 
situation when she said the trouble with the proletarian 
school of writers is that they “write from the outside looking 
in.” This is still the trouble with many modern writers, both 
secular and religious. They take great pride in their assumed 
intellectualism—and write from a vantage point far removed 
from actual realities. They are shallow commentators and 
reporters who give us a rather blurred snapshot of the current 
scene which they observe from their golden chariots as they 
speed by the people and the institutions which they hate and 
scorn, or fear because they do not understand them. 

For the past two generations we have had too much of 
this type of iconoclastic writing and far too little constructive 
leadership among writers. More than any other class of citizens 
the proletarian writers and their publishers of the past two 
decades are responsible for the pronounced lack of ideals in 
every department of our civic and political life; our socialistic 
trends in labor and government, and in religion and education. 
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And these writers have also madé their venomous contribu- 
tions to our present embarrassing and dangerous situation in 
international affairs. 

Now, as I utter these sharp accusations against the prole- 
tarian writers, I include their fellow travelers, the movies, 
radio and cheap publications of all kinds which have en- 
couraged and liberally supported the type of writing which 
I here condemn as the worst kind of treason to humanity. 

I do not condemn realism, iconoclasm, or criticism in 
literature. I agree with Jean-Paul Sartre that we should write 
for our own time with little thought of the judgments of the 
future; but why should we accent only the worst, the sordid, 
the psychopathic elements of our time—and leave out the 
solid and substantial, the inspiring, the beautiful, the chal- 
lenging and promising and the hopeful aspects of our present 
civilization? Many writers condemn the darkness in man’s 
soul, but so few attempt to light a candle in his heart. 

The force of words is great. Civilization is where it is today 
by the force of words. Man's present moral behavior is the 
fruit of the word. Everything on this earth created by the 
mind and hand of man was first an idea brought out of the 
mind of the world on the wings of words. 

In these maddening days of waning faith and rampant 
cynicism, of national and international graft and corruption, 
of self doubt and fear, our writers should be able to choose 
from more than a million words in our language a few bright, 
vigorous and apt words to shame us out of our unwarranted 
pessimism and dejection. 

We need words that will crackle in our minds like seasoned 
wood in a fireplace—words that will burn the fear and 
timidity, the ugliness and pettiness out of our spirits. 

We need words that will march iti our minds like intrepid 
soldiers against the enemies of our personal peace and poise. 

We need words that will open our eyes on yet undiscovered 
beauty in humanity and nature; words that will alert us to 
unheeded duty and repudiated responsibilities. Come, you 
writers, authors, novelists, poets, playwrights, singers, humor 
ists and all the other modern wordsmiths—with your power- 
ful, living, meaningful words that will tune up our minds— 
brighten our lives, quicken our imaginations and help us to 
live creatively and purposefully. 

One of America’s contemporary poets, Sjanna Solum, an 
erstwhile radio staff member of the University of Tampa, 
who is keenly sensitive to the force of words in the life of 
man, voices this challenge to all who write, speak. or sing 
to the public: 

Take words, as many as you like! 

Test them between the teeth like coins— 
Then let them flood to break the dyke 
Of silence! Wisdom now enjoins 

All living lips to have their say: 
Now is the time for giving, stay 

This moment with a word . . . Confess 
A zest for life. Now seize and savour, 
Test, weigh, evaluate and spend 
Words. Prodigally give the. favor 

Of speech before this grant may end. 
Take words: delight in how they glow 
Irradiant for living man — 

Since ultimately all must go 

Into vast silence. While you can, 
Take words—yet give them back again 
In honest solid worth to reach 

The minds and hearts that still remain 
Dependent upon speech. 


(Taken from the poem called GRATUITY ) 
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